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Liberia 
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RuBBER AGE will be 
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glad to know of the prog- = 
ress which has been —— 
made in the plantation _— 
development in Liberia — 
which was undertaken by — 
the Firestone Tire & -——— 
Rubber Company three —— 


years ago. The clearing 
r and planting and general 
development on this huge 
plantation project has 
been going on steadily 
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— until it has now reached 
a stage where definite 
-——— results of an exceedingly — 
encouraging character —= 
—— have been secured. <A = 
— total of 30,000 acres of 
—— jungle will have been 
_— = felled, burned, cleared 


and planted to rubber by 


IE the end of this calendar 
a year. 
— It is with pleasure and 
—— pride in American 











achievement that we have 














made the leading feature = 
of this issue a definite = 
report from Harvey S —— 
Firestone, Jr., vice-presi —— 
dent of the Firestone —— 
Plantations Company. = 


The article outlines in a —— 
comprehensive way the 
progress which has been 
= made to date and the 














= policies which are being 
——e pursued by the Fire 
——s stone interests in their 











relationship with Liberia — 


"Be the native laborer Vy = 
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Rubber Institute Members Announce 
tandard /karranty for Litres 


First Concrete Step of New Organization on Behalf of Manufacturers 
Is to Bring Them Into Agreement on Guarantee to be Offered on 
Tires—Warranty Covers Defects for Full Life of the Tire 


S ITS initial effort toward the estab- 


lishment of better merchandising 
practices in the rubber industry, the 
recently-organized Rubber Institute, Inc., has 
brought its tire manufacturing members into 
agreement on a standard warranty on auto- 
mobile tires. On August 16, by means of a 
nation-wide advertising campaign, motorists 
of the country were informed that hereafter 
the tire manufacturers will make good on 
any defects in workmanship or materials in 
their tires at any time during the full life 
of the tire. 
This broad new warranty supersedes the 
old “ninety-day” warranty adopted some time 
Rubber Association 


ago by members of the 


of America, Inc. Under its provisions de- 
fects were made good only if they were dis- 
covered within 90 days from the time the tire 
This 


against defects in workmanship and material 


had its first road wear. guarantee 


was itself adopted as a corrective of the old 
guarantee which had become 
The 


Rubber 


mileage 


definite 


commonly abused. new warranty just 


adopted by the Institute is thereby 
trending back in the direction of liberality 


for the motorist. 


Warranty Has Led to Abuses 
Under the ninety-day warranty, tire ad- 


justment abuses had been greatly curtailed 
and the companies were making notable sav- 
ings in that direction. During the last two 


vears, however, there has been a tendency 
on the part of mail order houses and certain 
tire companies to liberalize the terms of their 
guarantees on tires until the reopening of 
the entire question became imperative. 

The mail order houses in particular made 
the situation acute. They have not only ad- 
hered to the policy of guaranteeing tires sold 
by them for definite mileages but the mileage 
guarantee has itself been over-liberal. Guar- 
antees of 25,000 and 30,000 miles on mail or- 
der tires are not uncommon. In meeting the 


mail order competition various manufacturers 


have been led to adopt various schemes, some 
embracing tire “insurance” and others prac- 
tically duplicating mileage guarantees of the 
mail order houses. It was to clarify what 
was rapidly becoming a dangerous situation 
that the Rubber Institute has acted. 

There are 44 tire manufacturing members 
of the Rubber Institute who signed the an- 
nouncement of the new warranty. Their pro- 
duction is said to be fully 95 per cent of the 
entire tire output of the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, no trouble in applying the new 
guarantee is expected if all the member com- 
panies will apply it in their organizations 
strictly as planned. 

Never before has such a widespread pub- 
licity campaign been attempted by the rubber 


AKRON P. 0. FLOODED 
BY INSTITUTE MAIL 


The post office at Akron was 
provided with its record individual 
mailing problem when the Rubber 
Institute, Inc., sent out its an- 
of the 


dealers 


nouncements revised tire 


warranty to and news- 
papers through the country. The 
office was given the task of 
sufficient to fill 
nine mail cars, according to Post- 


post 


dispatching mail 


master L. D. Carter, 

There were 250,000 pieces of 
mail in the initial release, enough 
to fill 9,000 mail sacks. Printing 
of the material that constituted 
this huge consignment kept 14 
presses of an Akron printing con- 
cern busy running off more than 
1,250,000 sheets. A 
mailing clerks was kept at 
binding and addressing the tubes 
at. the printing plant. 


crew of 75 
work 


545 


industry in putting a new policy into effect. 
The sum of $415,000 has been appropriated 
for a nation-wide educational campaign 
which will include at least three large adver- 
tisements in the newspapers of 438 cities, plus 
full pages in the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Gentleman and 13 leading farm 
papers. The magazine advertising will ex- 
tend from September into December and will 
also include a group of rubber and automotive 
double spread an- 
the revised 


Country 


which 
reproduce 


trade papers in 
nouncements will 
warranty and one of the newspaper adver- 
tisements. The cost of the campaign will be 
pro-rated among the tire companies on the 
basis of their domestic tire sales. 

A special committee of the Rubber Insti- 
tute, consisting of sales executives, was ap- 
pointed to work with Director-General L. C. 
Andrews, in planning and executing the cam- 
paign. Members are L. C. Rockhill, Miller 
Rubber Company, chairman; L. A. McQueen, 
B. F. Goodrich Company; R. S. Wilson, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company; L. R. 
Jackson, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company ; 
and Harry L. Post, Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany. 

In addition to sending copies of the an- 
nouncement to more than 125,000 tire dealers, 
each dealer was also furnished reprints of 
the warranty, in size suitable for hanging, 
as well as large proofs of the three news- 
paper advertisements. The advertising cam- 
paign is being directed by the Erickson Com- 
pany, New York City, with Justin R. Wed- 
dell in charge. 

Text of New Guarantee 


The new guarantee in effect settles defin- 


itely and unequivocally upon the manufac- 
turer all responsibility for possible defects 
that can be traced to the quality of mater- 
ials employed or to negligence in manufac- 
ture. The text of the pledge to tire buyers 
is as follows: 

our 


“Every pneumatic tire of 


manufacture bearing our name and 




































































serial number is warranted by us 


against defects in material and 
workmanship during the life of 
the tire to the extent that if any 
tire fails because of such defect, 
we will either repair the tire or 
make a reasonable allowance on 


the purchase of a new tire.’ 


It is emphasized that this warranty 1s un- 
limited as to time or mileage, the responsi- 
bility of the factory continuing throughout 


the entire life of the tire In case of the fail 
ure of the tire due to defect, no matter how 


far or how long that tire has traveled, fair 


and equitable adjustment is promised by the 
manufacturer on the basis of the tire’s nor- 
mal expectancy of service had the detect not 
appeared It is the expressed irpose of the 


warranty to assure the buyer a quality pro 


duct capable of satistactory performance 


In commenting upon 1 unnouncement of 


the new guarantee, General Lincoln ( An- 


drews. director general of the Rubber Insti- 
tute, expressed his belief that it would make 
for higher standards and end permanently the 


unfair practice that once prevailed under 


the old promises of a stated mileage 


Forms a Basis for All Claims 


‘The reputable manufacturer,” he declared, 


“always stands behind his quality product to 


make good any article in whi a defect may 


have developed due to faulty material or 
workmanship The purpose tl warranty 
is to provide for the handling of all claims 
on a basis of adjustment which will be fair 
to all consumers Adjustments will be re 
stricted to defective tires only, and eplact 


ments will be based on reasonable expectancy 
and without any limitations regarding tune 
or mileage This is a better protection to the 


individual user than any definite mileage 
gruarantes that can be writt 

“In the days when roads were 1 vhen 
manufacturers were lear: to make 
automobiles, when tire manufacturers were 
learning how to make tires, and when drivers 

j ' j ‘ 
were icarnineg ‘ arty I 
trip was a sporting event, and tl life of 
a tire was a gamblk la t was 
hy , 

reasonable enough ft uarant 1 certain 


mileage for an uncertain tire 


‘But the vears have brought good roads 


killed drivers, and the pr t standard 
ot Car ind tires e tir ' S ¢ ¢ 
t®) great pa il nl pre 
duce a d yx ipl the 
public im its proper us ind ' und the 
good driver today gets 1 f money 
than ever het \I ( ( 
TLOTTa A larantes vi e mm 
tern mk r miles wi col 
trol ver the nduct tre lt uses 
it Road j t t wear 
ut tire more L than 
i i ther ind « I I re 
corded ra ple is ( 
The Ca eless driver tire 
r the unscrupulous driver represents 
the distance his tit : j profit 


And the careful driver is the loser every 
time, for in reality he must pay the additional 
cost of unjustified allowances to the careless 
driver who relies upon his guarantee and is 
indifferent to tire damage. 

“Standard tire manufacturers have been 
through all these experiences and long ago 
found it unfair to the vast majority of driv- 
ers and generally uneconomic and wasteful 
to guarantee a specific mileage. The practice 
of giving such guarantee therefore was dis- 
continued some years ago, to the satisfaction 
of the riding public who soon found it more 
profitable to ride on good tires than on guar- 


antees 


Old Warranties Were Unfair 


‘A good watch and a good tire will run 
satisfactorily if properly cared for. They 
will not do so if abused—and a guarantee 
that they will is likely to engender careless- 
ness and abuse 

“Where a tire goes wrong what the driver 
needs 1s service, not a guarantee Manutfac- 
turers, realizing this, have spread over the 
whole country a network of small sales stores 
which give all manner of tire service right 
where it is needed. The maintenance of such 
widespread services depends upon the public 
support of these local tire merchants.” 

The basis of adjustment will be “reason- 
able expectancy” of service Sales manag 


ers have warned adjusters at the branch 
offices that they must guard against using 
the appearance of the tread, or any other 
single factor, as a basis for adjustment. The 
adjuster will be expected to figure out the 
approximate service that the customer has a 
right to expect as an average and base the 
adjustment on such average expectancy 

Failures which occur after the normal life 
of a tire will not be held to warrant adjust- 
ment consideration, since such failures may 
be properly attributed to variation in operat- 
ing conditions or to a slight variation in the 
product, which is unavoidable 

While it is the intention of the manufac 
turers to fully protect the consumer, it is not 
intended to interpret the warranty in such 
an extravagant manner that legitimate sales 
will be changed into replacements, thus de 
priving t} 


e dealer of bis profit 


Basis for Adjustments 





Che tundamental principles of handling ad 
ustments has been set down as follows 
Adjustments will be restricted to tive 
non oeal P adjustments will be complete; 
= f red 
Fa res wl h tte the norma 
' t w t adjustment since such 
: he roper ttributed to variation ir 
, ns t slight variation in th 
t (wil : na‘ dable ither tha t ar 
Re ents Ww be based reasc able 
cae , h time mileage 
j | t the ( I T Re t « 
( ’ ( ‘ t Re Ace > be 
< tation expense st he re} on 
helen subens ° adjustment consideration 
While the extensive publicity given to the 


warranty merely promises fair treatment of 


claims, the manufacturers anticipate that 


some consumers will interpret this pu 
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to mean that replacements will now be made 
on a liberal and extravagant basis. Conse- 
quently, it is quite probable that such indi- 
viduals will make unreasonable demands on 
dealers and manufacturers, but these are to 
be resisted. 

Of the 44 manufacturers offering the new 
pledge of performance to the tire buying pub- 
lic, 29 are charter members of the Institute, 
having signed the organization declaration at 
the meeting on June 1. The other 15 mem- 
bers have since become affiliated with the or- 
ganization, and it is expected that still others 
of the remaining tire manufacturers will join 
in the near future and make the industry 
practically a unit in supporting this new 
movement. 


GENERAL MAY BUILD 
LOS ANGELES PLANT 





W. E. Fouse, vice-president of the General 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, is now in 
Los Angeles to study the advisability of 
locating a branch factory there. There are 
already four major tire plants in the Cali- 
fornia city. 

“The General Tire & Rubber Company 1s 
conducting an investigation to determine the 
advisability of building a branch factory in 
Los Angeles,” Mr. Fouse stated. “It is only 
a matter of time until Los Angeles displaces 
Akron as the center of the tire ; 

“If a survey of the Pacific Coast markets 
shows that the establishment of a plant at the 
would be desirable, [ will 


industry. 


present time 
deliver an unqualified recomi 
Eastern headquarters.” 


vendation to our 


WILDMAN RUBBER CO. 


The factory and real estate of the Wildman 
Mich., have 
been purchased by a group of Eastern men 
manutacture 
Production at the rate of 


Rubber Company, at Bay City 


who expect to use it for the 
of inner tubes. 
2,500 tubes a day will be started within three 
months, it is announced 

The new company, which is to be known 
as the Bay City Rubber Company, will be 

Lucier, of Bostor The 
factory was built by a group of Ohio men, 


headed by W. W. Wildman, at a cost of 


$500,000, but was never equipped with ma- 


managed by H. J 


chinery It was sold under a mortgage re- 


i€ 
cently to S. J. Tennant, the 


Dunlop Sales Are Doubled 


Unit sales of the Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
Company, Buffalo, during July increased 97 
per cent. over the figures for July, 1927, and 


lune, 1928. 


For the first six months of the current year, 


were 40 per cent. higher than 


sales were 60 per cent. higher than for the 


first half of 1927 


The traffic committes Or the Rubber 
\ssociation of America, Il vill hold its 
innual outing at Cumberland, M Septem- 
her 10 and 11, as guests of the Kelly- 


Springteld Tire Company The committee 


similar meeting for 


has regularly held a 


several years. 



















es 
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RUBBER MEN TO SPEAK 
AT SAFETY CONGRESS 


Special Sessions for Rubber Section 
Will Last Three Days With Several 
Talks and Discussions at October 
Convention in New York. 

IVE hotels will be required to house the 
110 meetings, 325 speakers and 6,000 
persons expected at the Seventeenth 

Annual Safety Congress, which will be held 

at New York City, Oct. 1-5 inclusive, when 

the question of how to check accidents on the 
streets and highways, in other public places, 
at home and throughout industry will be 
considered 

Members of the Rubber Section of the Na- 


Program of the Rubber Divtsion, 
A.C. S., at Seoampscott, Mass. 


sessions of the 
American 


HE program of the 

Rubber Division of the 
Chemical Society at the annual fall meeting 
at Swampscott, Mass., September 10-15, has 
been announced. 

The headquarters of the Society during 
the convention will be the New Ocean House 
and the Hotel Preston. In addition to the 
program arranged by the entertainment com- 
mittee, there will be sightseeing trips on 


12, and a visit to Harvard University on 
The entire Society is 
Friday. 


Thursday afternoon. 
invited to a North Shore trip on 

The formal banquet of the Spciety will be 
held on Wednesday evening, but the dinner 
of the Rubber Division will be at six P. M. 
on Thursday evening. All the meetings of the 
Rubber Division will be held at the Hotel 
Preston. 

The detailed program for the sessions of 
the Rubber Division is given below. 








. , Tuesday and Wednesday, September 11 and 
tional Safety Council will get together at 
luncheon, following the annual meeting. 
There will be no charge for admission, and 
both members and non-members will be wel- 
come. The Rubber Section sessions will be 
held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Oct. 1-3, in the Hotel McAlpin. 

At the Monday noon luncheon, R. G. Knut- 
son, member of the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin, will dwell on “Safety Moves For- 
ward—And Why,” after which there will be 
round table discussion of “Getting Down to 1. 
Tacks.” 2. 
On Tuesday morning, after the address of 





Program of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S. 


H. L. Fisuer, Chairman 
H. E. Simmons, Secretary 
Hotel Preston 
Tuesday, September 11,°2.00 P. M. 
Marion C. Reed. The Effect of Antioxidants in Typical Rubber Stocks. 
Fred S. Conover. A Practical Method of Obtaining Dry Air for Humidity 
Control in a Rubber Laboratory. 


Brass 


Chairman Salisbury, G. W. Cook, of the 3. Harlan A. Depew. The Mechanism of the Reinforcement of Rubber by 
Travelers Insurance Company, will dwell on Pigments. 
“Safety in the Design and Use of Vulcaniz- D. D. Wright. A New Physical Test for Vulcanized Rubber. 


5. D. F. Cranor and H. A. Braendle. The Evaluation of Carbon Blacks. 
6. B. W. Nordlander. The Kinetics of the Vulcanization of Rubber. 
The Effect of Temperature on the Stress Strain Proper- 


ers,” and F. J. Hoxie, of the Associated Fac- 
tory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, will 


talk about “Static Electricity in the Rubber 7. A. A. Somerville. 

Industry.” W. S. Smith, manager, safety ties of Vulcanized Rubber. 

panies ar ant fae Dire . . rag Wednesday, September 12, 9.00 A. M. 

merce, will discuss “The Ramification of 

Safety Interest.” Joint Meeting of the Colloid Chemistry and Rubber Chemistry Divisions. 
Reports of Committees will be presented 8. Ernest A. Hauser. Rubber Structure Research and Its Bearing on the Elastic 


Properties of Colloids in General. 
9. G. S. Whitby. The Structure of Rubber and Other Elastic Colloids. 
10. Ernst A. Granquist. Pigment Dispersion in Rubber. 
11. Benton The Colloid Chemistry of Rubber. 


on Wednesday morning, after which L. J. D. 
Healy, technical superintendent, Federal Di- 
vision, Fisk Rubber Company, will dwell on 
“Health Hazards in the Rubber Industry.” 
Another feature will be a discussion of 
“Safety Kinks,” which will be led by C. L. 
Hungerford, division of safety and hygiene, 
Tire & Rubber Company. 


Dales. 
2.00 P. M. 


SYMPOSIUM ON “POLYMERIZATION” 


Joint Meeting of Cellulose, Leather and Gelatin, and Rubber Divisions. 

12. G. S. Whitby. Aspects of Polymerization with Special Reference to Hydro- 
carbons. 

13 Harold Hibbert. 


Firestone 
The entire program of the Rubber Section 


has not yet been completed and several new ; "ae ‘ 
Polymerization Association, and Aggregation 


. George L. Clark. X-Ray Contributions to the Problem of Polymerization 
15. S. E. Sheppard, A. H. Nietz, and R. L. Leenman. Supermolecular State of 
Polymerized Substances in Relation to Thin Films and Interfaces. 


topics will be announced in the final edition 


ot the Congress program 


Thursday, September 13, 9.00 A. M. 


ASKS REDUCTION IN 
RATES ON CRUDE RUBBER 16. E. Karrer and E. O. Dieterich. 
; for Crude Rubber as Measured with Goodrich 


17. E. Karrer. Meaning and Measurement of Plasticity, C 
Plastometer 

18. W. J. Kelly. A New Theory of the Behavior of Rubber. 

19. Jas. C. Walton. Microscopical Observations on the Vulcanization of Sulfur- 
Free Rubber Compounds 


Time and Temperature Plasticity Relations 
Pastometer. 

lhe trafic committee of the Rubber Asso- G. S. Units and a New 
America, Inc., has filed a complaint 
Commission 


ciation of 
mmerce 
freight 


with the Interstate C 


against the present railway rates on 


crude rubber \n appeal is made for a re- 
) L nasthnes ~eaile “ » Se Se 20. T. Midgley, jr. Dimethyl Octadienes and Their Relations to Rubber. 
classification of crude rubber to take it from YJ : 
> q : , ~ > 
: os ¢ 5. Sebre So se ) ybers ) 

Class 4 to Class 5. Such a change would 21. A R. ( umming and L. B. Sebrell. Some Observations on Rubbers with Low 

. . . saan . Nitrogen Content 
mean tha the treight charge per hundred p ‘ 

I : 2? FE. R. Bridgwater . . f the Rate > bing c ‘ , | 
pounds on crude rubber shipped from New 22 X. Bridgwater. A Comparison of the Rate of Combination of Sulfur with 
York to Akron territory would be only 40 Rubber and the Rate of Vulcanization. 

se i > - Ge Oe 23. J. E. Partenheimer. Report of the Committee on Physical Testing 
cents instead of 47 cents as at present. For 3. J. E. Partenl r. Report the ¢ mt Phy | Test 
24. E. B. Spear. Report of the Raw Rubber Specifications Committee 


Boston territory the change would be from 38 

Louis territory, from 
and for Chicago territory, 
The committee antici- 


conte: tor Si Business Meeting. 


6.00 P.M. 


77 to 66 cents: . 
Division Dinner. 


from 66 to 56% cents. 











pates favorable action on their complaint. 








1s 
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Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., Vice-President of the Firestone Plantations 
Company, Gives a Progress Report on the Liberian Concession 


(iprror’s Nore: Because sufficient time has now tran- 
spired since the acquisition of the Firestone Liberian con- 
cession to make a definite progress report possible and par 
ticularily because of the recent charges brought by Profes- 
sor Buell of Harvard Uniwersity against the Firestone or- 
ganization concerning its relations with the Liberian Gov- 
ernment and the native laborers, the editor asked Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., to give to the readers of THe RuBBer AGE 
a story on the progress so far made along with any other 
remarks which would be in the nature of a refutation of the 
Buell allegations Vr. Firestone replied by sending a copy 
of the following interview which he qranted to James C. 
Young on the occasion of Mr. Firestone’s recent return 
from Africa. Mr. Firestone endorses the interview as being 
fully explanatory of the work done and the policy under 
whi h the concession has been ope rate d. ) 


HE day we landed at Monrovia | felt almost as 
though I had reached another home,” said Harvey S. 


Firestone, Jr., in discussing his recent 


automobile and two dirt roads. Our company has devel- 
oped seventy-five miles of good roads and now there are 
perhaps 200 autmobiles and trucks in the country.” 

“The Firestone enterprise means the conversion of a 
primitive world into a field of modern industrial opera- 
tions. Not industrial alone, but embracing agriculture, com- 
munication, rubber culture and a great social experiment 
as well. The human factor is one of the most interesting 
of the whole undertaking. With 15,000 natives employed 
and other thousands to be added, the Firestone management 
has been studying the Liberian native intensively. 

“When the first American settlers arrived a hundred 
years ago the west coast was an untouched land,” continued 
Mr. Firestone. “These settlers established towns, fought 
the slave traders and hostile tribes, set up a democratic gov- 
ernment and laid the foundation of what is now the Re- 
public of Liberia. Their descendants number about 15,000 
people, many of them well educated, who make up the 
ruling class. The remainder of the 2,000,000 population 

lives in a primitive or semi-primitive 





visit to Liberia where the Firestone 
Plantations Company, a_ subsidiary 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, 1s establishing large rubber 
plantations. “This was my second 
trip, you know, so I was rather 
familiar with the blue African sky 
and the long, green shore line But 
I mean that arriving in Monrovia was 
much like getting home. It was an 
odd sensation—visiting a corner of 
America in Africa \fier contact 
with foreign names and faces, a vis- 
itor feels comfortable t eo ashore 
and hear English not very different 
trom our own All around us were 
the signs of American activity and 
reminders of Americar customs 
“One of the first things that I saw, 
reflecting the new day, was a traffic 
policeman wearing the short khaki 








state. We find them to be naturally 
intelligent and good-tempered, a peo- 
ple quick to learn. 

“They have taken to rubber culture 
as if it were a natural vocation. And 
they are learning many crafts besides. 
In addition to automobile drivers, we 
have trained masons and carpenters, 
some of them having had a little ex- 
perience previously. They are run- 
ning concrete mixers, turning out the 
blocks for houses, while others put up 
houses of the concrete blocks and 
lumber with surprising skill. We 
have also established a trade schooi to 
teach boys a trade and this is making 
progress. In time the school will have 
a fairly large capacity and we are co- 
operating with the government and 
the American Advisory Committee on 
Education in Liberia to extend public 








pants typical of Africa; the same kind 
of pants our Boy Scouts wear \ 
tew years ago, Liberia had only one 


Part of Several Hundred Acres of Rubber 
Nursery on Firestone Plantation, Liberia, 
March, 1928 


school instruction. In this connection, 
a special issue in textbooks is being 
printed, adapted to the native mind. 
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“I may say that Liberia is on the move in every direc- 
tion. We have had to create an organization of broad scope 
to supply the men in the field. From the day we started 
one of our pressing needs was prompt communication. But 
it has taken us two years to develop and install a radio 
service. During my visit I sent the first message from our 
own station on the Du River to the station that we have 
put up in Akron, 4,600 miles across the United States, the 
middle Atlantic and part of Liberia. The stations are in 
regular communication, operated on short waves, and we 
are learning new things daily about radio operation in tropi- 
cal latitudes. 
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nobody remembers to bring. Before long we shall be able 
to furnish almost any article of necessity or luxury. 

“The responsibility of keeping the plantation forces sup- 
plied is a huge undertaking. Every nut and screw, each can 
of gasoline, every tool and implement, must be brought 
thousands of miles and the nearest base of supply is back 
home, weeks away. 

“The Du River plantation is 45 miles from the Liberian 
capital, connected to the city by one of the new roads which 
is regularly used for motor traffic. When I visited our 
Du River development this last trip, we passed through a 
double line of native laborers along eleven miles of road,” 

continued Mr. Firestone. “There 
























Above: 
Panorama of 
Newly Planted 
Rubber Land 
with Duside 
Headquarters of 
the Firestone Du 
River Plantation. 
This Land Has 
Been Felled, 
Burned and 
Planted in the 
Past 18 Months 


“T can sit here at my desk in 
Akron and transmit a question to 
Liberia instantly. We get re- 
ports of operations, of shipments 
and difficulties, and have a free 
interchange of questions, as 
though Liberia were on the next 
floor, connected by office tele- 
phone. I sometimes wonder how 
we ever operated under the old 


must have been 10,000 of them. 
In places they had raised arches 
made of palm leaves above the 
road, bearing the sign of ‘Wel- 
come, or charms to bring good 


luck. I never saw more eager- 
ness. Only a few of the men 


speak any English, but they un- 
derstood that this inspection 
meant that the white men were 
pleased, and the work would go 
on. Each one tried to show that 

he was ready to do his part. 
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: Below: A Group 


} of Native Work- 
ers Greet Mr. 
Firestone and 
Party During 

Visit to Div. 7 of 
Du Plantation, 
March, 1928 


Center: 
President King 
of Liberia and H. 
S. Firestone, Jr., 
Inspecting a 
Group of Native 
Workers on the 














mail system. 

“A volume of supplies moves regularly to Liberia. We 
must think of everything that mankind requires because 
Liberia has no supply depots aside from the small stocks 
of traders. But we are rapidly correcting this condition 
by means of our own trading company that sells any article 
from a hairpin to a talking machine. This company ope- 
rates in the way of a chain store here and we are selling 
American goods to the natives at a little more than cost, 
which contrasts with the prices of European traders. Of 
course, the men of our staff and their wives patronize the 
They carry in stock numbers of things that 


stores, too. 


“The scene along this highway would have looked 
strange, indeed, to American eyes. Where the thick forests 
stood yesterday | saw miles of cleared land, the trees felled 
and burned, the undergrowth swept away. One burning 
is not enough to destroy the felled trees. We stack the 
charred remains and burn the area a second time. When 
the land finally has been cleared we set out young rubber 
shoots, or plants the seeds in straight rows. 

“Last year our forces planted 3,000,000 trees that will 
later be reduced to half that number by selection. This 
year we should plant as many more. I am told that this 








5S s{) 
is a record operat rubber culture in the same length 
of time. The oldest of our trees have now reached the 
ripe age of two years and are more than twice as tall as a 
man. Other thousands of acres of trees will swiftly follow 
¢hem in maturity Wherever we fell an acre of old trees 
we put in new rubber trees; one supplants the other. And 
we know that the Liberian soil and climate are well suited 
to rubber culture since we took over a sma!i plantation 
which was set out a few years ago, where we are producing 
rubber ot excellent qual 

“So far we have two new, organized plantations m 
the Du Rivet hi rh power electrK lines have been installed 
to supply power, light ar efrigeration. Special apparatus 
connected with the power plant purifies drinking water 
for the white forces he plant likewise furnishes power 
to pump water through the plantation settlement | tound 


life on the Du River about as comfortable as it would be 


anywhere else. The company bungalows are cool and clean 
and have a distinctly American look. 

“Our plantation on the Cavalla River, 250 miles away, 
is modeled along similar lines. It is to have a radio and 
power plant of its own as well as homes and stores. In 














A Group of Native Laborers of Various Interior Tribes 


fact, all of these are under construction. This plantation 
includes practically the same area as the other, some 50,000 
icres, and the rate of progress has kept pace with that 
on the Du. 
The Labor Question 

lurning to the question of labor and the welfare of the 
natives, Mr. Firestone said: “We have found the Liberian 
willing and friendly in all of our relations. In two years 
our labor force has grown to 15,000 natives 

“Although the outer life of the Liberian natives 1s under- 
roing many changes, the company has sought to respect 


their customs and avoid anvthing like a disarrangement ot 


their national life. From the day that the first plantation 
was laid out, cooperation between the government, the 
native population and the company has been of the hap 
miest kind 

“Those who come to our plantation development to see! 
mplovme ( pose the lar yest part of our labor torce 
(Other are tl e applvin t several of our American ad 
ministrative staff who visit the villages of the various tribes 
throughout the interior companied by an interpreter, to 
employ labor when neeck 

“When our representative has assembled a group of 
natives-—let us say about 200—they start for the planta 
tions accompamed by an agent of their chief who goes 
along to oversee their welfare Chis trip through the forest 


trails is a great adventure Many of the men never traveled 


so far from home before Chey are not unlike children 
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in their eagerness to see the new sights and to enter upon 
the new kind of life. 

“On arriving at the plantations we give them a plot of 
ground for their use. The two hundred men work and 
live together as they have done at home. We grant them 
time enough, with full wages, to put up their houses and 
irrange their village. These houses are built of poles with 
a thatched roof and the sides are covered with clay. On 
the whole, the Liberian is a clever builder and his house is 
comtortable. We want to improve his village wherever 
possible without affecting his contentment. Using the or- 
dinary village as a type, we plan to provide better sanita- 
tion and improve the native house as experience may in- 
dicate. It is proposed to build these model villages with 
four streets in the form of a cross. The center will be a 
place of recreation with buildings at the ends of certain 
streets containing shower baths and other facilities of 
American plumbing. 


Work on Eight-Hour Schedule 


“When the natives have built their houses and arranged 
their villages they are put te work felling and burning the 
forest or planting rubber trees in the territory already 
cleared. By this fall we will have planted 30,000 acres that 
will bear rubber in from four to five years. The largest of 
the newly-planted trees are two years old and we have a 
small plantation under production that was laid out some 
time ago. 

“The men work eight hours a day on a wage scale that 
prevails for similar labor in other parts of Africa and on 
English and Dutch rubber plantations in the Far East. 
very two weeks our- paymasters place directly into the 
hands of each man, silver coins in payment for his work 
‘or that period. There are no contract restrictions as to 
length of service and every employee is entirely free to 
leave at any time. So far as I know, we are the only em- 
ployers of African labor to establish the American working 
day. This day usually begins at six o’clock in the morning 
and by two o'clock the workers are through with their 
duties. The African does not stop for a meal at noon as 
we do, but takes delight in a generous dinner about six 
o'clock 

Studying Native Diseases 


“The Liberian laborer is a natural agriculturist,” con- 
tinued Mr. Firestone 
the rudiments Gi sanitation and, as our model villages de- 
velop, we expect to carry on this education. In 1926 the 
Harvard School of Tropical Medicine sent a staff of ten 


“We have been able to teach him 


scientists headed by Dr. R. P. Strong to Liberia for an 
investigation of native diseases, and, with our assistance, 
sent Dr. A. W. Sellards, in 1927, for further work in this 
connection. Our own medical staff, directed by Dr. J. B. 
Rice, is tending both native and American workers and 
spreading the doctrine of sanitation everywhere. We hav 
uso arranged for the Harvard School of Anthropology to 
take up another aspect of this general program, studying 
the background and origin of the major tribes of Liberia. 
\n expedition has been in Liberia on tl 
January of this year. We hope, in this way, to determine 


1iS mission since 
what elements in the indigenous cultures of these peoples 
should be fostered and developed as they are introduced to 
modern civilization and economic development. 

“Briefly, | may say that we are sympathetic with any 
undertaking that looks to the betterment of native life. 
We have joined with the American Advisory Committee 
on Education in Liberia to promote better schools and 
methods of instruction. Dr. James L. Sibley, representa- 
tive of the Committee in Liberia, was recently appointed 
iducational Advisor by the government. His plans for 
the future are practical and comprehensive.” 
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ard Rubber Battery Production 
Has Been a Story of Progress 


The Increase in Demand for This Product, Following the Introduction of the 


Radio and the Heavy Output of Automobiles, Has Been Responsible for 


Steady Developments and Improvements in Its Manufacture 


NE division of the rubber industry which has en- 

joyed rapid expansion from its relation to the auto- 

mobile and radio industries has been the manufac- 
ture of hard rubber battery products. With 23 million 
automobiles in this country requiring new batteries at least 
every two years, an annual output of new cars which 
totalled 3,393,887 in 1927, and the large number of radio 
sets requiring renewals despite the introduction of new 
electric sets, the broad field of demand can be visualized. 

Development of the product has proceeded with the in- 
crease in demand. The individual cell jar of semi-hard 
rubber of several years ago, three of which were imbedded 
in asphalt and surrounded by a wooden case to form a 
battery, has now been almost entirely superseded by a com- 
plete hard rubber battery box with cells and casing made 
as one solid unit. This can be shipped direct to the dealer, 
completely made up, dry, but charged. , Just before install- 

ig the battery, the dealer pours in the acid, thus insuring 
the user of receiving an absolutely fresh battery. 

In keeping with the times, however, there has been a 
demand for a cheaper article of the box type, especially for 
radio use. To meet this call a new variety has appeared on 
the market, known to the trade as the asphalt box, made 
entirely of this material, and pressed out mechanically with- 
out using the vulcanization process at all. 

‘he reason that development of hard rubber products 
has been dormant until the last few years has been the pro- 
hibitive production costs due to slowness of cure. Until 
the use of organic accelerators became general, curing hard 
rubber products of any size required three to four hours. 
Since then much chemical research has been devoted to a 
study of hard rubber vulcanization as the one accepted com- 
pound of rubber and sulphur exists in this field. Thirty 
if sulphur has been worked out as being the most 
With the addition of ac- 
celerators like DPG which greatly speed the reaction but act 
carriers, reduction in curing time is made 


per cent 


efficient quantity in a compound. 


merely as sulphur 
Accelerators in hard rubber compounds produce 
no increase in maximum tensile stength as they very often 
‘hey act as regulators of the 
ynation of sulphur and rubber. 

Mineral rubbers and resins can be used in hard rubber 
nmuxtures up to about ten volumes, beyond which point they 
Magnesium oxide and lime, com- 
mon inorganic accelerators, show a decided hardening effect. 
Reclaims, many of cannot be used in certain soft 
rubber goods, can be usefully employed along with burned 
and scorched compound, thus affording a convenient out- 
let for mill scrap otherwise of no value. 


issible 
: - 1} , 
iO in sott rupper Foods. 


rate Of com 


lave a weakening effect. 
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MAKING INDIVIDUAL BATTERY JARs 


Although most of the plants for making the individual 
battery jars have been dismantled—so completely has the 
battery box taken their place—it will perhaps be well to 
review the method of their manufacture. Jars are made on 
white metal forms made of lead, tin and antimony, many 
plants making their own as they require very little machin- 


ing. The raw stock is wrapped around these forms or 
cores, is covered with tin foil, and is then machine or hand 
wrapped to make them tight. Approximately four hun- 
dred jars are cured at one time, on cars in an open steam 
cure of about one hour and a half. 

After the compound is mixed, it is sheeted to gauge on 
a coating calender and run into smooth, preferably treated 
liners, of about 50 yards in length. This rell is then run 
through a slitting machine, which divides the sheet in half. 
As the stock runs along a belt, another crew of workers 
cut the sheets across into an area of the proper dimension 
to wrap around the jar form, and a third crew cement the 
edges of the raw stock, and book the sheets between hol- 
land or treated fabric to prevent sticking and to facilitate 
their removal. ‘The competition of the box type of battery 
with the individual jar made it very necessary to pare 
costs on the jars to the last fraction of a cent. This work 
of cutting and booking the raw stock for jars was done 
very cheaply when hooked up with the calender, slitter, and 
cementing operations as a continuous production unit. 

The bottoms of the jars are ribbed, and the former 
method of applying the raw stock into the crevices was a 
hand knife operation. Finally a die or head for a tubing 
machine was made to tube out the bottom stock in ribbed 
form to fit the core exactly. This proved another cost 
saver. 

The raw stock in books and the tubed bottoms on boards 
held apart by supports, then went to the assembly crew who 
warm the cores, place the raw stock on them, wrap, and 
remove the finished jars after cure. When the 
warm, it gets a coat of silicate of soda which dries very 
quickly, yet prevents the finished jar from sticking to the 
core, and facilitates its removal. 


core 15 


The bottom is then inserted on the core, fitting the ribs 
into place, and the sheet stock wrapped around the jar, 
being trimmed at the seam by knife. The stock is then 
rolled to press out trapped air between core and walls, and 
the jar covered with tinfoil, then cloth wrapped. Both 
hand and machine methods have been used on this opera 
tion but the hand method has proved as efficient as the 
machine. The jars are then loaded in a car and put in the 
vulcanizer to be cured. The curing time has been reduced 
from four hours to an hour and a half by modern com- 
pounding methods. Several attempts were made to mold 
jars under hydraulic pressure with steam, but it was found 
too costly, and the product too brittle. This old type of 
hard rubber jar required a certain degree of flexibility 
in the finished product, a common rule of thumb test being 
to press the two sides together until they touched. If the 
jar regained its shape and did not crack, it was pro- 
nounced OK. 

After the jars were vulcanized, they were allowed to 
cool 5 to 10 minutes after being partly stripped from the 
cores to prevent breakage. A further cooling was neces- 
sary after they were completely removed, then they were 
ground to finished dimension as specified by customers, 
followed by an electrical test of 18,000 to 30,000 volts. If 








n 
a 


a iar failed to stand up under the test, a hole was burned in 
it, caused by some particle of dust or metal. These were 
repaired by filling up the hole with gutta percha and re- 
small electric vulcanizer. If the jar 
was warped or under size, it could be straightened and 
stretched by placing on a steam-table until soft when it was 
straightened by forcing it gradually over the core on which 


vuleanized with a 


it was made 


Cue CompLete BatTrery Box 


The complete hard rubber battery box is the latest type 
of battery and consists of three cells and the outside casing 
in one complete unit These boxes are vulcanized in an 
angle type molding press, with electricity instead of steam 
furnishing the heat of vulcanization. Each press molds one 
box at a time, but a pressman tends a whole row of from 
six to eight presses, unloading one after another accord- 


schedule 


ing to a successive timmy 


Raw stock after mixing is slabbed to gauge on even- 
then cut into the size and weight of blank 
mold consists of a center core and tour 


motion mills, 
required Che 
hich tip at 
the insertion f the raw stock 
the current applied, and the box cures in 25 to 30 

Under old compound conditions with steam, three 


side plates w an angle of two or three inches to 


allow The press is then 
closed, 
minutes 
to four hours would be required to cure one of these bat- 
tery boxes. Care must be taken to see that there is enough 
stock to fill out the box. Hard rubber has a tendency to 
shrink during vulcanization and the most common cause of 
defective or worthless boxes is lack of stock. These de- 
fective batteries are not usable except to be ground up for 
hard rubber dust. 

After removal from the presses, the boxes are placed 
on a conveyor to allow them to cool and passed along to 
have the overflow ground off, then finally inspected for de- 
fects and shipped. No electric test is necessary for this 

box as the walls are so thick that if the box is 
tight. 


tvpe ot 
nolded properly, it is sure to be 


OVERS, VENT CAPS AND HANDLES 


In order to make up a complete battery, jar covers, vent 


caps, and handles are necessary. Most jar covers are de- 


signed with three holes, the two end ones for terminals, 
ind the center one for replenishing with acid, distilled water, 


and air \ll of these accessories are molded on steam 
platen hydraulic presses, the same as used for heels, soles, 
etc., except that the platens are spaced further apart to 
allow for the wide molds 


IS cut out t approximate 


Che uncured stock for covers | 


size, then perforated on a punch press The molds are 
handled in the usual manner, being brushed with soap, 


" 


water, and silicate solution to prevent sticking 


After the covers are < ed and cooled, the overflow 
should be ground off. Vent caps with threaded grooves are 
made from tubing machine stock, of hollow tubing, and cut 
into short lengths about two inches long. These are then 
inserted over the knobs forming the cap in the mould, and 
cured in the same manner as covers To remove them 
from the mould, each cap has to be unscrewed with a hand 


auger, then inspect 
] 


for thread size, and appearance and 
issembled with the covers 

Battery | } 1] : ‘ ] J 6 mac — 
aller) OX Nancaies are a new cae veiopment made neces 


sary by the radio where it is frequently necessary to trans 


port them from one place to another These are made by 
sheing solid tubed rubber horizontally, placing the two 
halves of raw stock together with the metal handle between 


mould with 


them hese handles are then inserted in the 

the metal ends of the handle protruding from either side 
of the mould, and cured under steam and hydraulic con 
ditions. Thus on removal the metal handle has a cushion 
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grip of rubber securely moulded on. After the overflow 
is trimmed off the handles are assembled with and attached 
to the finished battery. 


Tue Pressep AsPpHALT BaTtrery Box 


Within the !ast year many low priced batteries have been 
sold, which have the appearance of hard rubber battery 
boxes. They are, however, an excellent imitation and the 
very latest type of box, known as the pressed asphalt 
variety. is not a rubber product in any sense of the word. 

These are made from an asphalt composition which is 
warmed to a dough consistency in ovens stationed adjacent 
to the presses. The presses exert mechanical pressure, and 
are not heated, in fact, the mold is encased with a cold 
water jacket to cool and harden the asphalt as the box is 
pressed out. 

After the raw material is placed in the mold, the pres- 
sure is applied, and the completed box removed almost im- 
mediately. These asphalt boxes are thus produced at a 
bare fract‘on of the cost of hard rubber boxes, just as the 
latter proved cheaper to make than the jar construction 
which it superceded. They require no mixing mills, cal- 
enders, warming mills, cutting units, or heat—manufac- 
turing conditions often dreamed about by rubber executives 
but never before realized. They make an excellent cheap 
substitute, but will never replace the hard rubber box for 
ceneral satisfaction. 

Coton Errects 1n Battery Boxes 

Another fairly recent development is the color effects 
in hard rubber boxes. A common mixture is the streaked 
effect of red and black quite common in tiling, and pro- 
duced by incompletely mixing two colored stocks on the 
warming mill. Red boxes are not unusual, and a range of 
shades, of red, maroon, brown, olive green, tan, blue, and 
purple have been produced. This permits the manufac 
turer to make his battery distinctive if he chooses 

The field of hard rubber is limitless in its possibilities 
for development of new rubber products. With crude rub- 
ber once more low in price, talk of hard rubber wood and 
other possible uses may be revived. 


YEARS AGO 


Items Reprinted from August 25, 


1918, issue of THe Rusper AcE 


























N order to encourage the use of South and Central American 
| rubbers the War Trade Board announces that fifty per cent. of 
Bertram 
is consented 
Industry of 
rubber 


future rubber allocations will be for such grades 
G. Work, president of the B. F. 
to act as chairman of the Committee of the 
Greater New York for the Fourth Liberty Loan \krot 


Goodrich Company, 


Rubhbe r 


plants are reported to be rapidly getting on a full war basis. Recent 
tires have re- 


govern- 


arrangements curtailing the output of pneumatic auto 
sulted in the factories putting as many men as possible 

Increases in these orders are offsetting curtailment of 
Gross sales of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


ment orders 
output 


for the first eight months of the year total $88,390,432 Plant 
No. 2, the new unit of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
is completed and will be but into operation September 1 Rubber 


Phoenix 
Rubber Company expands with completion of their new plant at 
Akron Lee Rubber & Tire Company shows net earnit 
taxes in excess of $300,000 on a gross business of $3,000,000 for the 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
can be 


chemists prepare to meet at Cleveland, September 10 


igs before 


first six months of the year 
Company has begun a compilation of possible positions whic! 
held by crippled soldiers . . . The Akron Standard Mold Company, 
Anderson J*leiter, is now operating almost 


recently organized by 


at capacity 
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SAFETY KINKS 


for the 
Rubber Factory 


Courtesy of the National Safety Council and with the Cooperation 


No. 3 of a Series, Showing How Various Manufacturers Are Pro- 
“of tecting Their Workmen Against Serious Accidents. Presented by |e- 


of the Rubber Section thereof. 
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f I ‘HIS protector for the hand is HE sharp points of the old “V” 
used by operators in picking knife caused 


wounds to operators. The recom- 


apart linings, insoles, etc., when the 
pad of stock is held in the left hand 
and the picker used with the right. 
This protector is simply an adoption 
of “sailors palm” with extensions for 
the thumb and index fingers. It is 
made of pliable but strong leather to 
cover the palm and index finger and 
thumb to the first joint. If the ope- 
rator’s knife or pick slips while pick- 
ing stock this protector takes the 
thrust rather than the bare palm or 
finger, thus saving many cuts and pos- 
sible infections. such cases. 


mended knife with rounded points is 
just as efficient and less hazardous. 
Knives of the same principle and de- 
sign as the old type are still being 
used in many industries including the 
rubber footwear industry and in the 
manufacture of some mechanical rub- 
ber and molded rubber goods. They 
are also used in the cutting of tire 
fabrics. The new type of knife is 
recommended to replace the old in all of the device which turns over the 


HIS device is designed to elimi- 

nate serious prevalence of sore 
fingers. By the old method of turning 
the operator would take the bathing 
shoe and last from the shoe rack and 
strip the shoe from heel to toe from 
the last. This would leave the shoe 
inside out. With the folding device 
shown above the operator strips the 
shoe as before, then with the movable 
arm upright, as in the sketch, the shoe 


many puncture 


is slipped on and at the same time 
pulled forward, to dotted line position. 
The shoe is then pulled over the shank 


shoe to its proper condition. 








Rubber Industry Ends Half Year with Record Production 


HAT the rubber industry in the United States is 

having a big production year is indicated by the latest 
quarterly statistics compiled by the Rubber Association of 
America. The sales value of all manufactured rubber prod- 
ucts shipped in the second quarter of 1928 definitely attests 
to the fact that the industry is permanently in the billion- 
dollar class and occupies a strong position among the indus- 
trial activities of the nation. 

The striking fact that more crude rubber is being used 
by American manufacturers this year than ever before in 
the history of the industry in this country is graphically 
brought out in these quarterly statistics. During the first 
six months of 1928 207,058 tons of crude rubber were con- 
sumed as compared with 202,458 tons during the first half 
of last year. 

A total of 103,500 tons is recorded as the consumption 
of rubber of the domestic industry in April, May and June. 
This represents only a trifling drop of 58 tons from the 
first quarter consumption of 103,558 tons, but shows a fair 
gain over the figures for the second quarter of 1927 when 
103,242 tons were absorbed. The slight falling off from 
the January, February and March totals took place in me- 
chanical goods, boots, shoes and sundry items, while tires 


and tubes registered an appreciable gain due to the number 
of factories working at full capacity. 

The sales value of all manufactured rubber product 
shipments in the second quarter of 1928 amounted to $296,- 
218,000, a marked gain over the first quarter figures of 
$279,268,000. Particularly noticeable was the gain in the 
sales value of tires and tubes shipped during the quarter, 
these figures reaching the total of $214,216,000 as against 
$195,234,000 for the first three months of the year in spite 
of lower prices. 

Crude rubber on hand at the end of the second quarter 
totals 92,391 tons, compared with 89,275 tons at the end 
of the corresponding period last year. This is a drop from 
the figure of 118,003 tons on hand at the end of March, 
1928, and is a record decline for any quarter during the 
past three years. 

The Rubber Association figures on crude rubber con- 
sumption and the total sales value figures are estimated to 
represent 92 per cent of the entire industry in the United 
States. The crude rubber inventory figures are estimated 
at 95 per cent. These figures are brought up to represent 
100 per cent in this article as well as in statistical tables in 
this issue of THe Ruspper AGE. 
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A Scheme for Accelerator Classification 
By R. P. Dinsmore and W. W. Vocr.* 
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TaBLe 2 COMMERCIAL ACCELERATORS 
4.7 i ere ..we5ame as Ethylidene Aniline. Soft. 
\-11 .Same as Vulcone. 
\-16 «An aldehyde amine. 
\-19 «Same as Vulcone 
\-20 paeses ..An aldehyde amine liquid. 
Lens, GEE. ancrsruinncienivveanessncatacgitilinmeannes Aniline di-isopropyl di-thiophosphate. 
\ldehyde ammonia Chemical name. 
B sesseseeee eee Para-amino-dimethyl-aniline-butyraldehyde 
aeriv. 
Laptax . sesereceeee Mercaptobenzothiazole. 
rylene, hard form .Same as Vulcone. 
; Paste es = . with Stearic acid 
)i-ortho-tolylguanidine .Chemical name. 
liphenyl guanidine - sg o 
Ethylidine aniline . Similar to Vulcone, but soft. 
Formaldehyde aniline Chemical name. 
rasselerator 102 Hexamethylene tetramine 
2 Piperidine piperidyl dithio-carbamate 
808 Butyraldehyde aniline 
Similar to 808, but faster 
ptene Heptaldehyde aniline 
{examethyle tetramine Chemical name 
ex Like Super-sulphur No. 2 
Methyle iline Methylene diphenyl diamine. 
Monex ret hyl-thiuram mono-sulphide. 
Nyy ead eleate themical name 
Phetr t t lanidlit “ 7 
Piperidine pipe dithio carbamat as 
R. & H. 4 Ethylidene Aniline. Soft 
vate Same as Vulcone Hard 
ifex Dinitr phenyl dimethyl dithio carba- 
mate 
s N l Zn salt dimethyl dithio carbamic acid; 
¥ base 
N 2 PI salt limethyl tr carban 
vy base. 
I Ss N Ethvlidene Ani P Soft 
N +] Same as Vulcone 
Monex 
bat l Chemical name. 
mene base “ 3 rriethyl trimethylene-triamine 
pher ‘ nidine Chemical name 
1ads Tetra methyl thiuram disulphide 
V ulcanox ‘ p. toluidine, modified Vulcone 
Vulcar cs reaction prod. of butyraldehyde 
aniline 
Vulcor Similar to ethylidine aniline, but hard 
W-8! ; D.P.G. salt Captax 
Z-88 Essentially NH, salt of Captax plus 
sottener. 
Zimate Zine salt f dimethyl dithio carbamic 
ia 
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ired by the use of the hand-tear criterion. It should be pointed out 


that the selection of some other standard, may considerably affect the 
f accelerators. In support of this conclusion it may be 
I b 


to present a summary of some recent data collected by 


Dinsmore and Zimmerman 


Since the time for reconciliation of the conflicting ideas regarding 
teria is apparently remote, it seemed that a useful purpose 


| 


ight be served by comparing several of the methods in stocks of 


In order to throw more light on this matter, mixings with four dif- 


erent kinds of loading were prepared, each cured with four different 


uring agents. These were further tested in three different plantation 
ubbers. Ten parts by weight of sulphur on one hundred of rubber 
vas adopted for all unaccelerated cures. The accelerated mixings 

re adjusted best cure of approximately 60 min. at 40 Ibs. per 
q. 11 s judged by hand tear) for hexamethylenetetramine and di- 
heny] dine, and 60 min. at 20 Ibs. per sq. ins. for mercaptoben- 
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The various rubbers, of 
The proportions of in- 


zothiazole, using a blended batch of rubber. 
course, varied this time of cure considerably. 
gredients used are shown in table 3. 





TaBLe 3 
LoaDING ON 100 CurtinGc INGREDIENTS Las. PER 
VoLuMES OF RUBBER 100 Parts or RuBBER 
Sulphur *Mercapto D.P.G. Hexa 
only Sul. Accel Sul. Accel. Sul. Accel. 
(1) No loading (1 vol. 
zinc) | 3.20 0.35 3.00 0.30 3.00 i.00 
(2) 20 vol. ZnO .......... 10.0 4.00 0.50 3.50 0.75 3.00 1.35 
(3) 20 vol. carbon black 10.0 3.50 1.50 2.75 1.30 4.00 1.75 
(4) 20 vol. car. blk. plus 
zu vol. whole 
10.0 3.50 1.00 2.75 0.75 4.00 1.25 


tire reclaim 


Mer: aptobe nzothiazole 





batches contained 2 parts stearic acid. 


The smoked sheet used was considered the fastest of the three rub- 
bers, the brown crepe next and the pale crepe slowest. 

The mixings were prepared and tested as outlined in a previous 
article. Detailed test data are omitted for the sake of brevity and it 
has been thought sufficient to present a few curves showing the rela- 
tion between cure optima selected by the more or less popular tensile- 
product method and by our hand-tear method. A rather complete 
discussion of other methods as applied to non-loaded stocks, occurs 
in our former article, and, as will appear later, discrepancies for 
loaded stocks, are small. 

Figure 1 shows the time of best cure in minutes, as selected by both 
hand-tear and maximum tensile product for three rubbers and four 
different loadings, cured with sulphur only. Figure 2 gives the same 
data for mercaptobezothiazole acceleration. Figures 3 and 4 show re- 
spectively diphenylguanidine and hexamethylene tetramine acceler- 
ation. 

An examination of Fig. 1 discloses the fact that there is a wide 
divergence between the optima selected by hand tear and tensile pro- 
duct for the unloaded stocks. This difference is reduced by the ad- 
dition of 20 volumes of zinc oxide for, whereas the effect as judged 
by tensile product is to speed up the cure, the hand tear shows an 
actual slowing down. Carbon black behaves about the same as zinc 
oxide and the addition of reclaim accelerates the cure considerably, 
bringing the results, by both criteria, close together. 

Figure 2 shows a much closer harmony between the two criteria, in 
fact, the only divergence is in the unloaded stocks. 

Figure 3 shows the same as Fig. 2. The relative positions of the 
rubbers are reversed by the different methods, for unloaded stocks. 
The graphs for the loaded stocks are close as before. 

Figure 4 shows a similar tendency with somewhat more difference 
in the unloaded stocks, when judged by the two criteria. 

\lthough carbon black and zine oxide exert the same effect on cure 
in the sulphur stocks, in accelerated stocks it was necessary to in- 
crease greatly the accelerator in the presence of black to approximate 
the time of cure of the zinc stocks. This shows that the carbon black 
exerts its greatest effect on the accelerator. It is also apparent that 
the sulphur mix with reclaim and black is almost as fast as the mixes 
with rather high accelerator content and lower sulphur. This would 
indicate a strong influence exerted by high sulphur on reclaim vul- 
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To summarize the application of these results to the original prob- 
it is found that in unloaded stocks, especially when cured only 
with sulphur, but also when cured with accelerators, the discrepancy 
between optima selected by hand tear and tensile product is great. 
The hand tear method placed best cure at a much lower time than 
maximum tensile product. The relationship between the speeds of 
various rubbers is also frequently changed by change in criteria. For 
loaded stocks, of the type tested, however, both methods agree fairly 
well. Hence it that those differences of opinion which 
arise as to proper cur: well be limited to the field of un- 
loaded compounds 


lem, 


would seen 


criteria may 


It must now be obvious that, for unloaded stocks, the selection of a 
important effect upon the relationship of accel- 


table 


cure criterion has ar 
erators as shown in our 

It may perhaps be well to say a word of warning about a method 
of comparison which has found considerable favor in the past, partic- 
ularly among vendors. It is based on the indisputable 
fact, that, by proper selection of the proportions of sulphur and ac- 
celerator, most accelerators can be made to produce a flat tensile-cure 
curve. That is, the tensile rises to a maximum as time of cure in- 
creases, and the tensile then stays constant or drops but slightly for 
a considerable period. Many consider that the flat region represeats 
satisfactory cure and that the curing ratios selected are, more or less, 
ideal and form a basis for comparing the value of accelerators. Lest 
there be any misunderstanding, let it be said here, that acceptance of 
the substantial equality of hand-tear and maximum tensile product as 
cure criteria, does not involve the admission that prolongation of the 
tensile product for a further period, indicates concomitent prolonga 
tion of good ageing properties. Some data may be of interest. 


accelerator 


Figure 5 gives result of the ageing characteristics 
of a so-called “flat tensile” stock. For all practical purposes, the ten- 
siles of the original cures are substantially constant from 30 to 120 
minutes, which is a quite creditable flat curing range. The results 
of the aged stock (6 days at 50° C. and 150 Ibs. per sq. in. oxygen 
pressure) show that for cures longer than 60 minutes, the ageing 
qualities are much poorer than for the shorter cures. It will be noted 
that the percentage-gain-in-weight curve increases linearly with re- 
spect to cure rhese data are typical of an overwhelming mass of 
data which lead the authors to the conclusion that from the stand- 
point of the oxidation processes, the rate of oxidation is a constantly 
increasing function of cure and bears no relation to the flatness of the 
curve showing the tensile strength and the time of cure, and as a 
result, that flatness of tensile strength over a range of cures means 
nothing at all from the point of view of the subsequent behavior of 
the stock on ageing 


a representative 


Having explained the position as to cure relationships, a consider 
ation may be made of the individual questions, propounded at the be- 
ginning 

1. Speed—This may be determined by trying both non-loaded 
and loaded stocks with high and low sulphur at two temperatures, 
and 50 Ibs. per sq. in. A range of curves at these temper 
a best cure for each. Four stocks will thus give 
Further trials will be necessary 


say 10 lbs 
atures will indicate 
an immediate rough classification 
to select the most suitable ratios 


Example 
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Gas black and clay exert the greatest effect on cure. Most other 
pigments will take the same ratios as the unloaded stocks. 

After best cures are selected for curine ratios which give best 
results, a comparison of the time and temperature of cure, together 
with amount of accelerator required, against a known accelerator, 
will enable one to classify the new accelerator, as to speed, fairly 
accurately. 

2. Scorching and its measurement—Well-milled rubber is essen- 
tially a plastic and, when subjected to pressure (as in the Williams 
parallel-plate plastometer), flows, and the flattened disc shows no 
change in dimensions on removal from the plastometer 

The softening effect of the accelerator on the rubber, which is 
generally very small or entirely non-existent, may be determined by 
If, however, the rubber is not completely broken down 


this test. 
or is scorched, then it possesses elastic properties. Hence, by im- 
posing a pressure on such a sample, (a) plastic flow, (b) elastic 


deformation are produced. On removing such a sample from tke 
plastometer, it will increase in thickness according to some function 
of its elastic properties. This recovery is taken by means of an 
ordinary thickness gauge after a definite time interval (usually 1 
minute) after removal from the press. The difference between the 
reading so taken, and the final thickness of the sample, while under 
load in the plastometer, is taken as the recovery or scorch figure.* 
This method can be used to determine the scorching propensity of 
the accelerators by the following procedure. Samples of the raw 
stock (about 1 inch cubes) are heated in an air oven at 70° C., or, 
be dropped into boiling water for increasing time intervals. 


may 
gives a valuable forecast of the 


The lower temperature of 70° C. 
setting up or scorching of the stock in the liner or books after cal- 
endering, whereas the test in boiling water foretells whether he 
stock is liable to give burnt stock during the mixing operation. The 
usual 2 c.c. pellets are then prepared trom the so-treated samples, 
and tested for final thickness and recovery figure in the plasto- 
meter under the following conditions :—Temperature 70° C.: Load, 
5 Kgs.; Time, 3 mins.; Recovery taken 1 minute after removal 
from press. The thickness is recorded in millimeters and it is 
not necessarv to figure the plasticity constant K as originally pro- 
posed by Williams 


\ typical example of the results obtained by such procedure 1s 
given below. 
Time of Heating at Plasticity in mms Recovery in mm s 
70° C. in hours 
) 00 4 
8 4.05 ) 
12 4.05 4 
14 4.10 
16 8 50 1 


The abrupt change in properties between 14 and 16 hours is very 
striking, and furthermore allows of a rather exact determination 
of the relative scorching propensities. Of course, in 
an inspection by tooth and thumb methods will suffice 

Dispersion—All powdered accelerators give better 
mixed in master batches. Hexamethylenetetramin and the 
thioureas must be finely ground to give good dispersion 

3. High and Low Sulphur—The work ‘Speed” 
automatically fixes the sulphur ratios, which may then be compared 
with those used for known materials. It need only be added here 


many Cases 


dispersion if 


under 
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mperature cures, and low sulphur for long, high-temperature 
ures. ne re 

4. Non-Loaded Mixes—The work on non-loaded stocks, outlined 


nder “Speed,” forms the basis for this comparison. A stiffness 
‘eure. such as the load at 500 per cent elongation, is obtained at 
best cure” together with the tensile strength. These may be 
as compared with known standards, quantitatively, or 

as “high” or “low.” 
Black Mixes-—The observations made under (4) 
except that, if the loaded stocks used in the speed test 


lassified, 
jualitativel 


} 
5. Carbon 


ipply here, 


vere not carbon black stocks, this work must be repeated with 
irbon black 
6. Persistence During ( By this is meant the persistence ot 


of the accelerator during cure, as long as plenty 
The accelerator may not remain in its 

transformed to its sulphur reaction 
it is said to be persistent. 


he curing influence 
free sulphur is available 
iginal form, e.g., it may be 
yrroduct, bu its curing effect continues, 
to the fugitive type which ceases to exert 
rs into the curing reaction and which 


in contradistinctio1 


iring effect as soon as it ente 


is progressively « xhausted. 





, or ‘ , 2 > : x 
['wiss and Thomas (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 4997; 1925, 
$4, 1007). use certain characteristics ot the stress-strain cure as 
- om 
criteria, whereas Hardman (/nd. Eng. Chem., 1927, 19, 1037) uses 
combined sulphur figure. The method of Twiss and Thomas has 
een adopted as, in this study, the physical properties are ot 
mmediate concern. It may be, however, that in certain connections, 
e combined sulphur figure is more significant, e.g., consideration 
abilit a vulcanized compound to resist heat, or, study of 
reing properties f vercured stocks These points, however, can 
ndependently determined 
7. Ad t Prof es—It has been shown (Bruson, Sebrell 
1 Vog t Hevea rubber contains two or more so-called natural 
tioxidar vhich are largely responsible for the protection of the 
ibber ag xidation. In order to study the antioxidant proper- 
ccelerators, it seems most reasonable to do this in rubber 
tocks from hich the itural antioxidant has been removed 
nder thes onditions, the ageing properties of the accelerator 
n be evaluated independently, without the complicating effects 
TARI 4 
Tensile strength Oxygen Bomb test 
in kgs. per sq. 16 hrs. at ¢ Cc 
~ } Original 12 mos 
\ Cure tensile tensile tensile Gain 
Accelerat Amt bs. per strength strength strength in wt 
mins. §s 1 
( 5 ) l 140 11 4 
145 15 
165 165 5 73 
\ { 15 170 5 
‘ 165 170 5 é 
) 71 170 8.4 
D.P« ) $ 60 155 +4 
5 185 2 ) 
- Qc : 21 
Hex 4 110 65 
si) ° 145 90 
7 160 ”) ) 
Nor 1 40) 140 115 ) ‘ 
<0) 155 75 2 2 
) 160 20 4 
r.P.G 1 5 40) 145 70 7 
70 175 70 ) 10.1 
90 185 76 0 10.7 
Thi 5 é 50 $0 125 145 ) 2.8 
70 145 55 9.4 
90 155 20 0 11.0 
p-nitroso DMA 5 ) 4 105 135 125 0.20 
4 60 195 175 14 
f 170 210 171 13 
Lith ¢ 6 ] 40) lé 110 ) 5 
a0 105 0 10 
4 155 RQ) 0 2 
due to the natural antioxidant of the rubber. Therefore, by the 


of extracting the crude rubber with acetone prio! 
he mix, the ageing qualities of the cured 
entirely to the accelerator used in com- 


simple expedient 
to its incorporation into 
stock are due almost 
pounding the stock 

The important role that fatty acids play in vulcanization by 
accelerators has been sufficiently emphasized, so that it is evidently 
necessary to replace those removed by the extraction with acetone. 
Stearic or acid in amounts of 1-2 per cent on the rubber 
supplies the necessary and these materials have no antioxidant 
properties in themselves. Thus, batches consisting of 100 of acetone- 
extracted rubber, 5 of zinc oxide, and 1.5 of stearic acid, to which 
appropriate amounts of sulphur and accelerator are added, are 
mixed and cured over a suitable range of cures. The cured sheets 
are then subjected to natural shelf ageing or accelerated ageing tests. 

The Bierer-Davis bomb test offers a very rapid and exact means 
of evaluating the resistance of oxidation of the uncer test. 
However, equally valuable results may be obiained by the Geer 
oven test. In this connection, the criterion of resistance to ageing 
used by tl 


! ae 
oleic 
4 
acid, 


' 
s*ocKs 


he authors has generally been that of tensile strength or 
product, but a very useful criterion is the percentage gain in weight 


uw 
uw 
“I 


which o¢curs on ageing in the bomb. 
tive accelerators are given in table 4. 

The results show that accelerene, captar and vulcone show detinite 
antioxidant properties, particularly as revealed in the oxygen bomb 
tests, whether judged from the standpoint of tensile strength or 


Results on a few representa- 


weight increase. The 16-hour bomb test is more severe than 12 
months natural shelf life. 
8. Stiffening after Vulcanization—This term is used to denote 


the increase in stiffness and sometimes also in tensile strength which 
takes place on ageing. It may or may not be accompanied by any 
changes in the amount of combined sulphur. [igure 6 gives a 
graphic picture of the changes in physical properties and com! ined 


sulphur which occurred on natural ageing for 12 months. ‘The 
physical properties are represented by the load at 700 per cent 
elongation and the tensile strength of a range of cures, both in the 


after 12 months natural shelf ageing. The original 
properties are virtually constant over the range of 20 to 100 mins., 
i.e., no further increase in stiffness can be obtained by further cure, 
yet by storage, the stiffness of all cures is almost doubled. The com- 
bined sulphur changes which have occurred during the ageing period 
are insignificant. For instance, the 60 min. increases from 
1.55 to 1.80 per cent. An original cure which would have a com- 
bined sulphur value of 1.80 per cent. would require a curing time of 
70 mins. The resulting physical properties of such a cure would 
differ not at all from the 60 min. cure. 

Hence one may say that the stiffening of the aged stock is prac- 
tically independent of the increase in combined sulphur, or if it is 
dependent, then the very slight increase in combined sulphur which 
takes place on ageing exerts a tremendous effect on physical proper- 
ties, which increase cannot possibly be obtained by very much larger 
increases occurring during the original curing period. 

The point of interest in connection with accelerator evaluation 
is that this stiffening may be simulated by artificial ageing tests 
which eliminate oxidation effects. The primary result of oxidation 


original and 


cure 


is to cause softening in its early stages, hence an accelerated test 
mav cause softening, stiffening or no change in the stress strain 
curve depending on whether the oxidation factor or the heat factor 


is predominant or whether the two are in balance. 
vulcanization effects the 

elevated temperature in an inert atmosphere. Ordinarily, it is heated 
for three to six days in an atmosphere of purified nitrogen at 70° C, 
The results of such accelerated tests are, in general, in good agree- 


ment with natural ageing tendencies. 


To study after- 
cured stock is, therefore, subjected to an 


steam cures.—Curing in hot air under 
is relatively and promotes oxidation. Hence, speed 
and antioxidant properties to a large extent govern the ability to 
give satisfactory air cures. An air oven test is conclusive. 

Most accelerators behave the same in open steam as in 
cures Captax, however, cures faster in open steam. 

10. Stearic Acid Reaquirements.—Most accelerators are improved 
by the use of some stearic acid. Some are harmed by an excess. 
Most accelerators require a certain amount of zinc oxide in order to 
function and this must usually be converted into a rubber-soluble 
soap for reaction. Thus many accelerators will not cure in extracted 
rubber—to which no stearic or similar acid has been added—though 
some of these will do so in the presence of a large excess of zinc 
oxide 

This whole question is an important one and should be 
for each accelerator by testing it in extracted rubber 
without stearic acid. 

The effect of pigments on accelerator cures has already been 
mentioned. Carbon black absorbs certain accelerators directly, e.g. 
heptene, vulcanol. Clays also absorb heptene, vulcanol, diphenyl- 
guanidine and thiocarbanilide. In at least one case, namely mer- 
captobenzothiazole, the carbon black affects the cure, apparently due 
to absorption of the resin acids. 

Another effect which must be taken into account is activation of 
accelerators by other materials and by each other. For example, 
many materia!s activate mercaptobenzothiazole, such as lead com- 
pounds, amines, etc. Diphenylguanidine and captax are 
strongly activating probably by direct reaction. 

One of the concerns of the rubber manufacturer, when he buys 
an accelerator is its stability before use. It has been observed, for 
example, that a diphenylguanidine masterbatch or complete batch of 
raw stock, will gradually lose curing strength over several months 
standing. The xanthates and aldehyde ammonia decompose in a 
tew weeks standing in the air. Paranitroso dimethylaniline exhibits 
a peculiar tendency to cause a cement batch to become thin. The 
cause is unknown but it is not due to oxidation. 

Thus it is seen that many facts must be known regarding an 
accelerator’s Sehavior before its suitability for special practical uses 
may be determined. Many of these facts may be obtained by 
laboratory tests, such as have been outlined, and uniformity of pro- 
cedure helps in an accurate classification. However, there are 
doubtless apt to be eccentricities of individual behavior and special 
requirements which can only be found by cumulative experience on 
a production scale. 


9. Suttahility for ar and 
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Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


44 Beaver Street New York 


~Modernize Your 
Core Equipment 


With the New BRIDGWATER 
LIGHT ALLOY CORE SECTION 


—the Core which is finding wide | it R U D E 
favor in leading tire factories. | 
It is light in weight, 50% lighter than cast RUBBER 
iron or steel. In addition it is more sub- 


| stantial than any cores now in use. It has a 
| base of steel, the use of which eliminates 
| breakage and wear and prevents cutting at 
the trim line. It is adaptable to any existing | 
type of chuck. 


| 
| 
| 


Importers of 











Members Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
Members Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. | 


AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Building 


Telephone Main 3799 























PATENT PENDING 


The heavy shaded portion in the 
above illustration shows the steel 
tongue casting which means a steel 
trimming line, elimination of break- 


age and wear. Cast steel fittings 
for automatic chucks, clamping 
rings or other parts. 


Leading manufacturers prefer 
Write for Prices and Full Details the guanidines. For low 


temperature work use 
W- 80 or W- 29 





DOVAN CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Ghe 
BRIDGWATER rT 


MACHINE COMPANY ee on 


J. A. Kendall, Akron, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Odell, Bos- 

: ton, Mass.; American Oi] & Supply Co., Trenton, N. J.; C. A. 

AKRON, OHIO McLarty, Toronto and Montreal; Martin, Hoyt & Milne, San 

Francisco and Los Angeles; Buckleton & Co., Ltd., 20 Chapel 
Street, Liverpool, England. 
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Applying the New Warranty 


HERE can be no question that the Rubber Institute, 

Inc., has shown a notable degree of courage in tack- 

ling the tire warranty situation as the first major 
problem of the young organization. It now remains to be 
seen whether the Institute has the power to administer suc- 
cessfully the system which it has created. 

As Director-General Andrews has pointed out, the tire 
warranty situation has long been one of the most difficult 
with which the tire industry has had to deal. He properly 
traces its beginning back to the time when conditions of 
motoring and tire manufacture were very different from 
the present day. It was apparent for many years that the 
definite mileage guarantee was incorrect and subject to 
grave abuses before it was generally superseded by a limited 
time guarantee against defects in workmanship and ma- 
terials. This guarantee was worked out by the Rubber As- 
sociation of America, Inc., and had gone far toward elimin- 
ating adjustment abuses. 

The present revision of the warranty comes not from 
further changes in motoring conditions but from changes 
in merchandising conditions. Under the stress of competi- 
tion from mail order and chain tire stores, who were free to 
reinstate the definite mileage guarantee for their own pur- 
poses, one manufacturer after another has sought to aid his 
dealers through guarantees or tire insurance of one sort or 
another. In some cases the definite mileage guarantee itself 
was being resumed. 

The Institute meets this muddled situation by greatly in- 
creasing the breadth of the standard warranty previously 
adopted by the Rubber Association. Instead of guaranteeing 
their tires against defects in workmanship and materials 
only during the first ninety days, the tire manufacturing 
members of the Institute, acting as a body, now guarantee 
their tires against such defects for “the life of the tire.” In 
other words, so long as there is a reasonable expectancy of 
further service from a tire, no defect in workmanship or 
materials shall prevent the motorist from receiving that ser- 
vice. Should it do so, the company will make good. 

When the ninety-day warranty was adopted, it was argued 
that any defects of consequence would assuredly make 
themselves evident within ninety days from the time the tire 
was put into use and that there was no call for the manu- 


facturer to assume responsibility after that date. This argu- 
ment has, of course, been completely swept away, probably 
more from expediency than from a basis of fact. 

If it could be faultlessly administered, there is naturally 
no more danger in the new warranty than in the old. There 
is no escaping the fact, however, that many motorists will 
see in the widely-heralded change an invitation to seek ad- 
justments on tires which have already given a satisfactory 
measure Of service or which have failed to do so by reason 
of the motorist’s violation of some of the simple laws of tire 
conservation. 

It is understood that all the tire companies subscribing 
to the new warranty have cautioned the adjusters in their 
various branches against laxity in applying the warranty 
strictly as written. Under the stress of competition, never- 
theless, it will not be strange to see a loose system of adjust- 
ing reinstated unless the companies support the strict ad- 
justers and reprove the lax ones. In keeping the companies 
strictly in line on a true interpretation of the warranty the 
Institute will have an opportunity to demonstrate that a new 
order has arisen in the American rubber industry. If it does 
not do so, its first bold move for better merchandising will 
probably end in dismal failure. 





Tires and Rims for Airplanes 


INCE three months ago the Tire & Rim Association 

has been carrying in its monthly rim inspection re- 

port a special classification. to show the number of 
airplane rims inspected and approved. This is further evi- 
dence of the progress which the aeronautical industry has 
made in the last year. When Lindbergh took off for Paris 
only a little more than a year ago the production of planes 
had not reached a point where it was worth while to count 
the rims necessary for thet. Today the number of rims, 
while not yet large, has become worth regular recording. 
And it is just the beginning. 

The astounding growth of the automobile industry was 
the fostering influence in the rapid strides in tire manufac- 
ture. It looks as if this bit of industrial history may repeat 
itself in the case of airplane tires. That the rubber industry 
is ready for such further impetus is indicated by the fore- 
sight which has already been shown in the development of 
efficient types of airplane tires and tubes. 
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The Unexcelled Softener 





ARLINGTON MiL .. & 





PURE WOOL GREASE 





The Ideal Emollient for 
overcoming the surface tension of car- 
bon black and effecting its complete and 
rapid dispersion in the rubber stock. 


W.L.Montgomery & Co. 


Sole Selling Agents 


10 HIGH ST. ~~ _BOSTON, MASS. 

















Rubber Technology Service 


We have established a Technical Reference Ser- 

vice covering six classes of Rubber Technology, 

consisting of Periodical and Patent references, 

books, pamphlets, etc., as follows: 

. Latex, crude, reclaim and compounding; 
Physics, testing and analysis; 

. Chemistry, synthesis, aging, age re- 
sisters; 

4. Curing, curing agents and accelerators; 

5. Manufacturing methods and equipment; 

6. Rubber goods—articles made of or with 
rubber. Write for Rates 


on these and other branches of technology 


SMITH and SMITH 
138 BACHTEL AVE. AKRON, OHIO 
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QUALITY CHEMICALS 


for the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Stocked at Akron, Ohio. 


Aniline Oil - Benzol 


Pie Tors §386| R. A. SPERRY | Toluol 


Co-Flux Akron Manager | Sol. Naphtha 


Corn Oil Crade Sel 
Soap Bark 134 E. Miller Ave.| 
Naphtha 


Palm Oils 
T. P.G Phone Naphthalene 


Main 1898 
~ Cresylic Acid 
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NATIONAL | 


Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline 
Triphenylguanidine 
Thiocarbanilide 
Aniline Oil 


The uniformity, pur- 
ity, and strength of 
these accelerators 
meet the exacting de- 
mands of the rubber 
trade. 


Test samples for their 
adaptability to your 
purpose. 


Intermediates Division 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
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FISK RUBBER SHOWS 
LOSS OF $4,983,134 


Deficit Recorded for First Half Year 
Is Figured After Write-Down of 
Crude Rubber Inventory to Market 
Prices as of June 30. 


H drastic decline in the price ot 

I rude rubber since February resulted 
in a net loss of $4,983,134 to the Fisk 
Rubber Company and its subsidiaries for the 
six months ending June 30, according to the 
This deficit 


was recorded after a write-down of crude 


company’s financial statement 


rubber inventories and crude rubber in fin 
ished goods and work in process to the mar- 


ket prices which were current at the end 


From its profit and loss surplus the com 
pany has set up a reserve fund of $3,500,000 
to take care of its anticipated loss from par- 
ticipation n the National Reserve for Crude 
Rubber, commonly known as the “American 
rubber pool.” This also includes coverage of 
write-down on crude rubber commitments t 
market as of June 30, excepting deliveries 
in 1929 and 1930, involving in each of those 
years less than the requirements for one 


mont! 


Sales Are on Increase 

Despite lower prices, the sales of the com- 
pany during the half year totaled $30,989,846, 
as against a total of $28,417,798 for the six 
months ending April 30, 1927. The latter 
period, however, showed a profit of $2,124,- 
593, while the eight months ending June 30, 
1927, gave a profit of $1,717,307, equal to 88 
cents a share on 825,244 shares of common 
stock then outstanding. Unit sales have in- 
creased 18 per cent over the first half of last 
year 

The consolidated balance sheet as of June 
30 shows current assets of $34,044,195, in- 
cluding cash of $2,690,484, as against liabil- 
ities of $9,447,689, making net quick assets 
of $24,596,506. The ratio of current assets 
to liabilities was 3.6 to 1. 











FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
Consolidated Income Account 


6mos. end. 8 mos. end. 
June 30, ’28 June 30, '27 
$30,989,846 


4,ross sales $40,876,877 


Expense Ss, 


depreciation, et .+35,248,874 37,772,111 
Operating loss cvcceserspe 4,459,028 *$3,104,766 
Other income 30,780 12,812 

Total loss vaisiadlnd .$ 4,228,248 *$3,117,578 
Int., amort., etc 754,886 1,135,271 
Federal taxes 265,000 

Net loss : $ 4,983,134 *$1,717,307 

*Profit tIncludes write-down of crude rubber 


inventory and crude rubber in finished goods and 
work in process to market value at June 30, 1928. 
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LEAVES POSITION IN 
GOODRICH ADVERTISING 


Gates Ferguson, who for the past year and 
a half has been advertising manager of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, resigned 
his position on August 10. The vacancy has 
been filled by the appointment of Phil J 











PHIL J. KELLY 


Kelly, assistant manager of the department, 
to the position. 

Mr. Ferguson had been advertising man- 
ager of the Berrington-Hall Coffee Company, 
New York, before coming to Akron to work 
with Goodrich. 

According to officials of the company, the 
appointment of Kelly as Ferguson’s successor 
is in line with the Goodrich policy of mak- 
ing advancements from the ranks of the com- 
pany’s employes. Kelly has been with the 
Goodrich organization for two years, before 
which he was advertising manager for the 
Mason Tire & Rubber Company. He is an 
alumnus of the University of Lllinois. 





Ohio Rubber to Expand 


The Ohio Rubber Company, manufacturers 
of mechanical rubber goods, has taken out a 
building permit to construct a 60 by 120 ft. 
brick building on its premises on Ben Hur 
Avenue, Willoughby, O. A short time ago 
this firm purchased 60 acres of land on Ben 
Hur Avenue and took out a permit to add a 
2,400 sq. ft. floor to one of its present build- 
ings. The contract for the new structure, 
which has been awarded to the Austin Com- 
pany, represents a $50,000 investment, the 
major portion of which is being used to 
expand the shipping department. 


JULY CONSUMPTION IS 
BELOW EXPECTATIONS 


Stocks on Hand Continue to Decline 
Although Predicted Record Absorp- 
tion by Manufacturers Falls Short 
of Realization. 


we. failing to attain the record to- 
tals predicted in many quarters, the 

consumption of crude rubber in the 
United States during July reached 37,407 
tons, only seven-tenths of 1 per cent below 
the monthly record established in June, and 
indicates the continuance of heavy manufac- 
turing schedules by American rubber com 
panies. Last month’s consumption was 28 
per cent above that of July, 1927, when 
29,219 tons were used. 

The total consumption in the first seven 
months of the current year has risen to 249,- 
041 tons, an increase of 7.6 per cent from the 
corresponding period of 1927, when consump- 
tion totaled 231,241 tons. This is a new high 
level of absorption for a seven-month period 
and is further indication that 1928 will set 
a record for consumption of well over 400,000 
tons 


Imports Fall Behind 


Monthly imports, on the other hand, con- 
tinued to fall behind the pace set in consump- 
tion, and stocks on hand accordingly were 
reduced to the lowest figure recorded since 
January, 1927. July imports amounted to 
33,382 tons, against 38,667 tons in July, 1927, 
and 25,792 tons in June, 1928. At July 3lst, 
stocks 6n hand had declined to 83,242 tons 
from the figure of 90,189 at the end of June. 

Stocks afloat to the United States on July 
31st totaled 42,304 tons, however, bringing 
the total of rubber in sight back to 125,546 
tons, a decline of less than 5,000 tons from 
the June figure. 

The feeling is current that August will see 
a total consumption that will surpass even 
the record of June, due to the fact that so 
many tire manufacturers are working their 
plants to full capacity. Estimates of a 40,000 
ton consumption, made from some sources, 
seem hardly likely to be realized because of 
a slackening up in the production of mechan- 
ical goods and sundries. 

The various grades of crude rubber im- 
ported during July, as compared with ar- 
rivals during the same month last year and 
June of this year, as reported by the Rub- 
ber Association of America, are shown in 
tons in the table below: 





July July June 
1927 1928 1928 
Plantations a  f 32,536 24,752 
Paras ..... ietatntimeds 871 585 582 
Africans 46 11 25 
Centrals siiiinabiatancauied 388 62 Z) 
ee ee 295 188 424 
Manicoba and 
Matto Grosso .............. / - 
0 SE Ee 33,382 25,792 








AUTO OUTPUT IN 1927 
PLACED AT 3.335.805 
Decrease of 20 Per Cent From Figures 
of 1925 Is Noted in Biennial Census 


of Manufacturers Announced by the 
Department of Commerce. 


HAT Ameri tor le manuta 
turet lact eal t luced 1 te tal of 


83 R05 motor ] t $2.5 91? 
192 at w ile fact announced 
by the Vepartme ( é fror lata 
ll | ect the bie al cer 
u manutacturer resents a 
drop of 19.9 ent d 13.9 pet 
cent j rom tl res of 1925 
The ‘ t t ‘ ; t ul 
utacturet e | ire as 
sembled 1 tor vel | I t include 
data for the product tablishments en 
va ed prin aril ny tt mantitacture f bodies. 
parts and accessor les. Th 
biennial el 118 neu tt ] htly trom 
the monthl t t t ) rtment of 
Cr mmerce becaus t hased On 
producti n whil t 1 t tactor 

sales 
\ decreas it nimbher tah); ments 
from 297 in 1925 to 262 1927 is recorded, 
heing the net re ult of a sf €e tabl ah, 
ments and a gain of 20 new or For cen- 
sus purpost in - emblit plant 1s treated 
facturing establishment, for which 


as a manuta 


reason the numbet ments is much 


larger than the actual number of manutat 
turers Of the 262 establishments, 44 wer 
located in Michigan. 34 in Ohio, 25 in Illinois 
-? in Calitornia and 20 u New y rk 


Closed Car Output Gains 


One interesting trend shown is the rapid 


increase in the number of closed passenger 


cars being made The number of this class 
of cars manufactured reached a total of 2, 


~ 


408.148 in 1927 as against 2.080.697 in 1925 
The proportion of closed cars increased from 


21.6 per cent in 1921 to 35 per cent in 1923, 


58.3 per cent in 1925 and 85.5 per cent in 
1927 

Aside from closed pa ger cars, the only 
classes showing gains in luction were 
government vehicles and hears« ind under 


takers’ wagons. Government vehicles include 


fire department apparatus, patrol wagons, 
street cleaning apparat 1 ambulances 
Production of trailers a increased by 67 
per cent 
Vehicles of the touring ir type showed 
the most marked decrea n manufacture, 
dropping 80.7 per cent 1.0 18 n 1925 
to only 211,278 in 1927. Production of road 
sters and runabouts declined 49.3 per cent 
from 390,062 in 1925 to 197,880 during the 
past year 
Ct the passenget 7 roduced. the great 
majority were valued at $ r less Those 
valued up to $500 numbered 732,430, while 
those valued betwee S50] 1 $750 included 
1.035.200 cars 
\ classification ( cle pr 
' 
luced follows 
. 
I : 74.718.977 
44 826.038 
; ta } 
, 701 1970 
4 4 9 


Gillette Building New Plant 
The Gillette Rubber Company, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 
has filed plans for the erection of a new four- 
story addition to its present plant facilities. 
The structure will be 75 by 160 ft. in size 
than $60,000 with equip- 


manufacturers of casings and tubes, 


will cost more 


Work on the building will begin 


RUBBER TO REDUCE NOISE 
IN STREET CAR OPERATION 


After long experimentation in an effort to 


reduce unnecessary noises in the operation 


street cars, the Market Street Rail- 
Cal., is now 


t the if 
way Company in San Francisco, 


building a new design street car with several 














combined 


before 


features never 


“noiseless” 
on a railway conveyance 
to combat noise is 


\n interesting teature 


rubber pads between car trucks 


the use of 


bolsters and also 
bolster 


and car between car body 


and Car 


PRICE DIFFERENTIALS 
ARE SET BY EXCHANGE 


\fter approval by the board of governors, 
the adjustment committee of the Rubber 
Exchange of New York, Inc., announce the 
following price differentials between various 
grades of Hevea plantation rubber to prevail 
on all deliveries on the exchange during 
September 

“Against ‘A’ contracts—Off 
latex crepe at 2 cents per pound ; 
2, ribbed 


quality first 
good F. A. 
sheets at .3 cents per 


smoked 


smoked 
ordinary F. A. Q. ribbed 


sheets at .6 cents per pound 


pound ; 


‘BB’ contracts—C blanket crepe 
D blanket crepe at 

cent per pound; No. 1 brown crepe at con 
No. 2 brown crepe at ™% cent 


‘Against 
at '4 cent per pound; 
tract pric 
per pound.” 

Trading begins September 1 in “BB” con- 
tracts for the first time, covering rubber of 


slightly lower grade than the standard 
} 


grades now 


traded in on the exchangt It 


f 


expected that the addition of these new 


grades will materially increase the volume 


f business transacted The adjustment 
7 


ommyttee has also fixed the following limits 


f allowance on the two west grades de 

liverable against the BB” contract “> 
blanket crepe at cent er nolnd Ni 2 
brown crepe at '4 cent per pound 


, 
Company 1s vw 1 1g at 1 cay 
+h, | ‘ ] ] j j T 
WwW l rae well WOOK Lie i I 
par s fiscal vear « Is meptem De ] 
lications are that tl hutdown f ! i] 
+4 , 
entory will be as rive iS poss} yl 
s99) tatem ‘ 17 ; 
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30,000 PRESENT AT 
B. F. GOODRICH OUTING 


More than 30,000 Akron employes of the 
B. F. 
attended the summer picnic of the firm on 
August 13 at Euclid Beach Park, Cleveland. 
Athletic events for every one held in 
the morning and in the afternoon there was 
a program of water sports and other features 


Goodrich Company and their families 
wert 


The new Goodrich Fairchild monoplane 
flew about the throng with Mayor G. Lloyd 
Weil of Akron and W. E. Wright, president 
of the Akron Chamber of Commerce, as 
guests of President James D. Tew and Fred 
Swineford, service director Music was 
furnished by the 52-piece Goodrich band. 

It was said that the occasion marked the 
traffic in the 
history of that section of tl Police of 
all municipalities along the route \kron 
to the park co-operated in keeping the huge 
from trafic snarls. Escorts were 
provided through towns, 
of Cleveland police led the 
the corporation limits to the beach 


greatest mass movement of 
he state 


from 


caravan 
and a special escort 
from 


proc ession 


SEIBERLING PROPOSES 
TO DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


That the plant of the Seiberling Rubber 
Company at Barberton, O., will be producing 
10,C00 tires a day in 1929 is the 
F. A 


tion This will 


prediction of 
organiza- 
doubling of the 


Seiberling, president of the 
mean a 
present capacity of the factory 

New buildings are now 
and additional machinery 
ordered to handle _ the 
products of the company Mr 
made this statement on the occasion of a 
conference with members of the Fifty Year 
Club of Akron on August 13 at which time 


he also announced that he is about to start 


being constructed 
has already been 
demand for the 
Seiberling 


on a trip to the Pacific Coast 


GENERAL SHOWS GAIN 
IN ACCESSORY SALES 


An increase of 27 per cent in tire acces- 


sales during the first eight months of 


August 1, is 


Rubber Company in 


sory 

its fiscal year, ending announced 

by the General Tire & 
+} 


a comparison with the corresponding period 
of 1927. 
The gains have been chiefly due to the in- 


troduction of the company’s n¢ rubber tire 


flap and tire luster, according to F. P. Har- 


rington, accessory sales manag¢ 


Seiberling Sales Gain 


Sales of the Seiberling Rubber Company 


during July exceeded $2,000,000, it is an- 
This represents an increase of 41 


sales of July, 1927. 


nounced 
per cent. over the 


The Wm. R. Thropp & Sons Company, 





Trenton, N. J., have issued a 1 catalogue 
( their n é cluding 
individual ( m refiner 
warmers, washer \ new 
feature of all of their machinet s the 
clusion of improved safety guards 
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RUBBER POOL IS SAID 
TO BE LIQUIDATED 


$100,000,000 National Rubber Reserve 

Declared to Have Been Abandoned as 
Unnecessary in View of the Lifting 
of Stevenson Act Restrictions, 


AVING served its purpose, the Na- 
H tional Crude Rubber Reserve, com- 

monly known as the American Rubber 
Pool, is said to have been completely liquid 
ated This pool, established in December, 
1926, involved a fund of $100,000,000, credit 
for which was advanced by the National 
Bank of Commerce and the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, and had for its purpose the 
protection of American rubber companies 
against any sudden drop in prices of crude 
rubber 

\ first credit of $40,000,000 was negotiated 
when the pool was instituted, and at the be- 
ginning of this year additional credits total- 
ing $60,000,000 were secured because of the 
likelihood of the repeal of the Stevenson Act 
or the lowering of the pivotal price for rub- 
ber. Of the latter sum, $30,000,000 was for 
immediate use and the remainder for use 
“when and if needed.” 

Since Premier Baldwin’s announcement of 
the withdrawal of British rubber restrictions 
after October, crude rubber prices have 
dropped from 40 cents to less than 20 cents, 
resulting in heavy inventory losses to the 
leading rubber manufacturing companies 
With restrictions thus abandoned, however, 
the pool is no longer necessary as there 
should be no future price depressions trom 
artificially established levels 

According to the original plans of the 
members of the pool, which included most of 
the leading manufacturers, it was to expire 
on August 1, 1927, but its existence was then 
extended to April 1 of this year. The gen- 
eral understanding of the additional credits 
negotiated was the indefinite extension of the 
life of the pool. 

During the course of its operation, L. D. 
Tompkins, president of the General Tire & 
Rubber Company, acted in the capacity of 
nominal manager of the pool. 


SWINEHART EMPLOYES 
HNAVE ANNUAL OUTING 


More than 2,000 employes of the Swine- 
hart Tire & Rubber Company and _ their 
families made up one of the biggest picnics of 
the year at Chippewa Lake Park, Akron, on 
August 16. The committee in charge in- 
cluded H. J. Tennant, Paul Johnson, W. 
Willaman, E. G. Hulse, H. M. Croy and 
Ruth Kelly 


Parts Makers Expand Warehouses 

The growing tendency of manufacturers 
f automotive parts, accessories and equip- 
ment to establish warehouse stocks at 
strategic points for the purpose of serving 
their wholesale distributors is shown in a 
survey just completed by the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association. Of 
122 companies reporting, 54 maintain ware- 
house stocks at points other than the factory 
while 68 do not. One manufacturer main- 
tains 23 warehouses, another 17, and 37 


tthers have two or more 

















ERE are two attractive installations 
of rubber flooring that add to the 
dignity of their respective surround- 


library at Dartmouth College at Hanover, 
ings. The illustration on the left shows a 


NEW GOODYEAR AIRSHIP 
MAKES SEVERAL TRIPS 


Christened with a flask of liquid air by 
Mrs. Howard Hyde, daughter of President 
Litchfield, the Puritan, newest airship of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, was 
launched at Akron on August 6. The new 
helium yacht, which is 128 feet long and has 
a gas capacity of 86,000 cubic feet, was built 
by the Goodyear-Zepplin Corporation. 

Dr. Karl Arnstein is the designer of the 
ship and Jack Boettner the pilot. A week 
after its formal launching the baby blimp 
made the first journey to Canada of any 
American dirigible airship, visiting the com- 
pany’s plant at New Toronto, Ont., a trip of 
Among its passengers on this 
journey were C. C. Slusser, Goodyear fac- 
tory manager, Hugh Allen, director of publi- 
cations, and Vernon Smith, direction pilot. 

On August 15 the dirigible took part in 
the dedication of the new airport at East 
Liverpool, O., and later paid a visit to Cleve- 
land where city officials were taken up. The 
Puritan will be based at the Wingfoot Lake 
hanger, Akron. 

This is the second airship to be acquired 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
for its own use. The Pilgrim, slightly 
smaller in size than the new ship, has now 
been in Goodyear service for four years and 
may in the future be transferred to the com- 
pany’s California plant. 


230 miles. 


AIRSHIP MAIL SERVICE 
IS PLANNED FOR SHIPS 
Ship-to-shore mail service by dirigibles in- 
stead of airplanes was discussed at Akron on 
August 14 by W. C. Young, head of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company aero- 
nautics department, and Harry E,. Austin, 
aviation expert of Washington, D. C. 
Congressman Clyde B. Kelly has been asked 
to sponsor a bill fer an appropriation suf- 
ficient to meet the cost of two dirigibles with 
a capacity of 2,000 pounds each, together with 

mooring masts and other equipment. 


Photos by courtesy Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


section of the Gaylord Farm Sanitarium at 
Wallingford, Conn., while the photograph 
on the right is a corner of the handsome 
library of Dartmouth College, at Hanover, 


N. H. 


It is urged by these experts that dirigibles 
would not have to be carried aboard ships 
as is the case when airplanes are used for the 
purpose, but could fly out to meet the vessel 
and be pulled down to a mooring mast in the 
stern. Instead of flying to a suburban air 
port, the dirigible could moor to a mast on 
top of the post office bulding itself. 


BRITISH CHEMISTS TO 
VISIT AKRON PLANTS 


A group of distinguished British chemical 
engineers will be in Akron on August 27 to 
inspect the factories of rubber companies in 
that section as part of a joint industrial tour 
of Canada and the eastern United States 
The tour is under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers and the 
Institution of Chemical Engineers of Great 
Britain. 

While in Akron the British and American 
chemists will be guests of a committee of 
Akron chemical engineers headed by George 
Oenslager, research chemist of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. 


PLANE DEMONSTRATED 
TO GENERAL OFFICIALS 


Possibility of a second Akron rubber com 
pany purchasing an aeroplane was seen when 
a Ryan brougham, similar to the one used 
by Col. Lindbergh, was demonstrated to offi 
cials of the General Tire & Rubber Company 
on August 10. The plane was brought to 
Fulton Field, Akron, by officials of the B. F 
Mahoney Company, San Diego, its makers. 
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on a trip of investigat the interests of PRODUCE SAFETY FILM 


is headquar 


the Association He | i I 


Dr. Whitford only recent! 


eturned tron 
a similar trip during which time he made an 
exhaustive study of the extent of native rub 
ber plantings in the Dutch East Indies His 
report t the members the Rubber Asso 
ciation is said to have been s mprehensive 


and important in its findings that the Assoc 
him to 


' 


ation deemed it advisable to return 


the Middle Kast tor 
The report which he 
made public but it is understood 
will be released by the Asso 


investigations 
previously rendered has 
rat been 


that a summary 


ciation within a few weeks 
Dr. Whitford will also be remembered as 
chief of the crude rubber section of the rub 


ber division, Department t LL ommer»°rce dur 


ing the time that the Department was con 


ducting various investigations throughout the 
f crude rubber 


possible sources 


world as t 


Pienie for Miller Workers 
Miller 


tube and accessor) 


Employes of the Rubber Company 


in the tire. departments 

















held their annual picnic at Springfield Lake 








Factory employes f the Goodyear Tire 


competing as authors 


& Rubber Company are 


11 a motion picture scenario contest under 


the auspices of the company safety depart 


ment. Prizes have 


ti 


been offered for the win 
ning scenarios and they 

company’s safety campaign and will be shown 
lheatre 


will be used in 


this fall at Goodyear 


The Goodyear plant will serve as stud 


and Goodyear employes will compose tht 


¢ 
casts 


Akron Employment is High 


Although the demand for all 
labor in Ohio 
luly, the rubber 


classes ot 
during 


\kron 


decreased some what 


factories in the 


district have all reported  satistactory 
schedules, according to the monthly report 
of the United States Employment Service 


In Akron as light surplus of workers existed 


among rubber workers as in other lines, 


most of whom can be absorbed in other fields 

Full 
ported in some departments, were maintained 
in the rubber The boot and 
departments of some of the rubber companies, 
curtailed their em- 
in the tire and tube departments 


time operations, with overtime re- 


tactories shoe 


however, forces while 
ployment 
increased 


No entries ct 
ceived by the 
during 


rubber for export were re 
local market at 
April 


Guayaquil, 


Ecuador, 
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BANNER YEAR IS SEEN 
FOR MOTOR INDUSTRY 


That 1928 will be one of the best 
that the automobile industry has ever enjoyed 
is the prediction of Alfred 


National 
| 


Probably a new 


years 


Reeve Ss, xt neral 


nanager of the Automobile Cham- 


ber of Commerce record 


for annual motor car production may be 


established, he believes During the first 
half of the year, production totaled 2,326,877 
nly by the total of 
hs of 1926 


that trade 


units which is exceeded 
2,483,463 for 

“Leaders in the 
will continue 


says Mr 


rapidly as he is 


the first six n 
industry believe 


strong throughout the vear, 


Reeves. “Ford’s total will mount 


just beginning to get back 
to normal productior This w 
marked effect on totals for the last half 


7 I he 


lave a 


strong first halt of the vear has 


riven employment t o1 1utomobil 
tories, butt pyr el 3, 000.000 
additional workers in allied lines Chis, i 
IT has stimulate etail trade and has 
helped to strengthen t entire cycle of 
business, with results which should prove 
favorable tor the con ~ 


INDIA TIRE EMPLOYES 


HOLD ALL-DAY PICNIC 


Several thousand employes of the India 
lire & Rubber Company and their families 
enjoyed an all-day uting August 11 at 
Brady Lake Park, Akrot Both offices and 
lactory ol the company vere closed for the 


day 
Che morning hours were devoted to bath 


while races, field events 


ing and beach sports, 


baseball featured the afternoon 
\lderfer was chairman of the picnic 


1 by Walter Rob- 


and a game 
Sterling 
Was assistet 


committee and 
enstein. 


JAPANESE OFFICIALS 
VISIT AKRON PLANTS 


Suekichi Nakagawa, | ident of the Yoko- 
hama Rubber Company, and Kanesaburo 
Miyamatsu, his secretary, paid a visit to the 


plant of the B. F. Goodrich Company at 
\kron during the past two weeks. The B 
F. Goodrich Company is reported to be 
financially interested in the 
visitors represent 

Both of the 


company the 


Japanese visitors were im- 


pressed by the latest developments in the 
manufacture of rubber products and ex 
pressed the belief that their own country 
will soon be producing a great percentage 


of the rubber goods it consumes 


British Want New Golf Ball 

It is reported that members of the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club are to submit to the 
United States Golf Association a proposal 
for a larger and lighter golf ball to reduce 
emphasis on the driving side of the 
The suggested new ball would have an in- 
crease of diameter from 1.62 to 1.68 inches 
and a reduction in weight from 1.62 ounces 


to 1.55. 


game. 


Similar proposals have been made 
by the United States Golf Association as long 


ago as 1925. 
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Names in the News : 


D 





Gitt F. Quinn, who is said to be the 
man who made the original survey for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company which 
decided their entry into field of rubber heel 
and sole manufacture, has been appointed 
sales manager for the Lima Cord Sole and 
Heel Company, makers of the Gro-Cord 
sole. Mr. Quinn will make an early trip 
to the South and West to introduce new 
designs to the trade. 

Warr_EN F. Busse, who for the past year 
has been connected with the University of 
Wisconsin as research associate, has joined 
the B. F. Goodrich Company. 

P. O. Hetster, of Department 251-B, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, has been 
awarded $500 by the company suggestion 
board for a saving he effected in tire hand- 
ling. Other awards, totaling $992,50, were 
also announced, including one of $175 to 
Paut Konpet, Department 231, and $150 
to J. Harper, Department 108-F. 


Harvey B. Strout, of Kent, O., formerly 
with the Mason Tire & Rubber Company as 
salesman, has taken a similar position with 
the Hood Rubber Company. 


Max TURKHEIMER, managing director of 
the Societa Anonima Gomme ed Affina, 
Italian Firestone distributors, has just re- 
turned to Milan after spending a week at 
the Akron factories of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company. 





Dr. L. B. Seprety has been appointed man- 
ager of the research department of the 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Company. He suc- 
ceeds A. M. HAmBiet who recently left the 
company. 

G. C. CANFrre.p, for the past two years a 
salesman in the Chicago and Pittsburgh 
territories for the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, has sailed for Cape Town, South 
Africa, where he will assist in the com- 
pany’s export work. 

C. N. Gates, export advertising manager 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
recently returned to Akron after an exten- 
sive trip through the West Indies. 

Joun WEsTREN, general manager of the 
Dunlop Tyre & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, will be present at the Canadian 
National Exhibition as the representative of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

FrANcIsS SEIBERLING, of Akron, is a Re- 
publican candidate for Congress in his local 
Congressional District, having won the 
nomination at the recent primary election. 

C. E. WaGNER, export manager for the 
Miller Rubber Company, sailed August 11 
on the S. S. Columbus for Bremen, Ger-, 
many, where he will start a tour that will 


embrace more than a score of European 
countries. He is also managing director 
of the Miller Rubber Export Co., Ltd. 


L. O. GuINTHER, aeronautic engineer of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, was 
aboard the second plane to finish in a De- 
roit to Colorado Springs air race on August 
8. With him were his wife and brother and 
VANCE Breese, pilot. 





FRANK EspeENHAIN, former first vice- 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, was severely cut about the head 
and face when his automobile turned over 
in a ditch near Albuquerque, N. M., on 
August 12. Mrs. EspennHAIN suffered two 
fractured ribs and a broken finger, and two 
other occupants of the car were badly cut 
and bruised. 

D. F. Cranor, representative of the Bin- 
ney & Smith Company, New York, spent 
the week of August 13 visiting in the Akron 
district 


Mr. anp Mrs. F. A. Serpertinc will be 
hosts to the Fifty-Year Club of Akron at 
their estate, Stan Hywet Hall, on Septem- 
ber 14. It is expected that 2,000 members of 
this unique organization will attend the re- 
union scheduled for that day. 


RALPH SHAFER, coach of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company baseball and basket- 
ball teams, has resigned his position to enter 
the sales department of the company. ALTON 
Micwae ts, first baseman on the Goodyear 
ball team, will take charge of the nine for 
the remainder of the season. 

Epwarp C. SwEENEY, who has been ac- 
tively engaged in the rubber business for 
the past twenty years, has become associ- 
ated with Whitehouse, Davis & Co., Inc., 
New York City. He will assume charge 
of the firm’s general import department and 
of its crude rubber and kindred products 
department. 

Jonn M. Yorton, former balloon pilot 
with the Goodvear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, who resigned last spring to enter the 
tire business in Texas, has returned to 
Akron and leased the Homer Hotel for a 
period of 20 years. Mr. Yolton joined the 
Goodyear organization in 1912 and was a 
pioneer in its aeronautical work. 

A. G. McKinnon, who has been factory 
manager of the Taunton Rubber Company, 
Taunton, Mass., 
signed. Mr. McKinnon was chief chemist 
of the Tyer Rubber Company, Andover, 
from 1922-27 prior to which time he served 
as chief chemist of the Boston Rubber Shoe 
He has not divulged his future 


for the past year, has re 


Company. 
plans. 


Rarrw H. Converse, formerly assistant 


treasurer of the Converse Rubber Shoe 
Company, has entered the field of invest- 
ment securities in New York State. 


Str STANLEY Bors, who was taken ill 
while in Europe in connection with the edu- 
cational work of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, has completely recovered and 
has returned to London. 


H. E. Ranpotpu has joined the South- 
western sales staff of the Lambert Tire & 
Rubber Company. He has been with the 
India Tire & Rubber Company for the past 
three years, before which he was associated 
with the Kokomo and Miller cornpanies. 


CLARKE W. ApicKeEs has been appointed 
manager of the Charlotte, N. C., branch of 
the Miller Rubber Company. Born in South 
Carolina, Adickes has been well known for 
his activity in the tire field in the Carolinas 
for the past 14 years. 


GeEorGE ScHWoRM has joined the advertis- 
ing department of the Jndia Rubber World. 
He was formerly assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Lorain, O., Journal. 


W. Ross CAMPBELL, formerly with the 
National Cash Register Company, has suc- 
ceeded W. E. GNapt as representative of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company in 
Pocatello, Idaho. Mr. Gnadt will in the fu- 
ture be connected with the Goodyear factory 
at Los Angeles. 





Paut W. Rovus has succeeded W. L. Ap- 
coop as salesman for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company in Ogden, Utah. Mr. Ap- 
good resigned to open a tire shop of his own. 


E. D. Barry, builder and designer of the 
Goodrich factory at Los Angeles, has re- 
cently delivered addresses to auto associa- 
tion members at Colorado Springs, Denver 
and Pueblo on the subject of tire manufac- 


turing methods. 


Rosert ROBERTS is now an active dis- 
tributor for the Lee Rubber & Tire Com- 
pany in Phoenix, Ariz. He was formerly 
manager of the Phoenix Rubber Company. 





GeEoRGE J. BoONNESS is now in charge of 
Ohio sales for the Hewitt-Gutta Percha 
Rubber Company. He was formerly man- 
ager of the firm’s Denver branch. 

HERBERT ANTOINE is now supervising the 
technical work of the Marion Insulated Wire 
and Rubber Company, Marion, Ind. He was 
previously associated with the Rome Wire 
Company. 


J. M. Everetr has been chosen director 
of the Peavey Rubber Company, Y 
Mass., distributor of McClaren tires. Mr. 
Everett was formerly manager of the Bos- 
ton sales department of the General Tire & 
Rubber Company. 
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Timely Financial News . + - 





U.S. RUBBER COMPANY 
HAS $63.391 INCOME 


Earnings Include Profit of 
#1,000,000 from Plantations and Are 
Figured Before Inventory Devalu- 
ations of 814,147,659. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 
Consolidated Income Account 


First half 


LITTLE ACTIVITY IN 
RUBBER COMPANY STOCKS 


First half 





1928 1927 

Sales $88,320,329 $88,110,':26 Price levels in the stock issues of the 

Expense, depre ation, etc. 85,195,399 81,717,975 ‘ : i asail Sa PE 
Operating income 3,124,930 6.392.651 various rubber manufacturing c« mpanies Nave 
Interest 3,061,539 3,151,688 with few exceptions remained fairly steady, 
*Net income 63,391 3,240,963 nd no great interest has been shown during 
Before dividends on subsidiary stock and in- the past two weeks 1n t1 ding 11 these shares. 
ORRRTY GUPUNRSNTS The volume transact has continued low 

the different exchanges 

t production, tha me With the news of tl sses taken by Fisk 
fluctua rubber market rgel luring the half ir, both the common and 
moved r the time b it leas preferred stock dropped to new lows for the 
\ rat t M =) tor ear Both, however, were equally quick 

tments for crude rubber wer in rebounding and _ finished rly strong 
it uantities and at es veraging The most marked gain W 1 ade by Mo- 
ip] mate mar t ~ va 11S Cc! awk which rose tron 130 to 155. only 10 
I in trans! Ne \ I riting points below its hig for 1928 This com 
ent es I snec ¢ as und pany has been one of the few to show a 
as process t es sent healthy profit during the first half, and it was 
S of val the act cost felt that its recent decline vas ardly 

I ] i tment cates a deserved 

the ( . r valu thes India Tire & Rubber continued to gain 
er allow t I] lling nd and closed at 42 after considerable activity 
iting’ cl es n the Cleveland market. Hood and Seiber- 
The total curr ssets ot t mpat ling were among the others registering gains 
lune 30, were $119,152,831 wit Che inventory devaluation of more than $14, 
b t $38 708 43 < ng \ O00 000 by [ > Rubbe r i to cause the 
i $80,444.39 stock to drop more thai ction of a 
: (;sreater activit ul rices are 
FALLS RUBBER COMPANY looked for in the ret er e year now 
$2.500.000 NOTE ISSUE _ that all companies have t r losses 
the first six n irti the 
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Reclaiming Com 161 


ear RECEIVER NAMED FOR 


AMERICAN TIRE COMPANY 


\s the first s ganiza 
‘ tock) ders ; \ Rubber 
\ | ( pa \ lut ? ’ 
: +4 ' it h krurt } } i] ( rt 
21/) Cleveland \u St ly petition 
eferred to H S \krot 
eteree b k Franck 
Burch, Akron attot : ver 
Liabilities of SS8O0.000 are =} nin the pe 
° tion, with assets of $250,000, represented 
I mostly by land and building The liabili- 
0 es include $470,000 of bonded debt and $40,- 
9 000 unpaid interest. Floyd H. Snyder, presi- 
rat lent of the company, | lds 90 per cent of the 
31 bonded and unsecured debt 
165 \n average 500 tires a la has been 
6S roduced by the compat it Akron, accord 
1 g to officials of the firm nd the bank 
21, ruptcy proceedings were instituted merely as 
the best way to effect a reorganization. A 
meeting of creditors is scheduled for the near 
future for the purpose of electing a trustee 
58 ind completing the reorganization plans 
70 Goodyear Declares Dividends 
AL) 


Che 


as declared regular quarterly di 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
vidends of 
$1.75 each on its $7 first preferred and 7 
per cent able October 1 to 


stock of record September | 
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Rubber Goods and Specialties - 





Luncheon Set 
Consisting of a tube of rubber cement and 
rubber 
placed on luncheon doilies of 
fabric, these luncheon sets are manufactured 
by the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company, New 


York City. By 


motifs to be 
rubberized 


a series of attractive 


squeezing a small amount of 





the rubber cement on to a saucer and applying 
it is easy to attach 


pattern desired 


( 
it lightly to the motif, 
| 


them to the doilies in any 
The rubber motifs may subsequently be re- 


‘ther sets substituted for different 


moved and 
occasions 
. rave nm 
Rubber Tired Toys 
The Keystone Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Mass., offers two attractive auto 
mobile tovs, both of which are equipped 
with rubber tires \ miniature police pa- 





trol wagon has two full length seats on the 


inside with brass railing and a foot step 
in the rear It has balloon tires and is 
furnished attractive colors. The special 
dump truck illustrated is made of the same 
steel and same finish as the other toys of 


the Keystone line It will hold 250 pounds, 
' 


according to the manufacturer, and is equip- 


ped with a side lever to operate the dump. 
This truck does not contain the detailed 
construction of the other heavy steel toys 
of the same line and is offered at a lower 


price for special sale purpose 
I 





Elastic Chest Pull 


is progressive tension chest pull is now 


Th 


offered by the Moosehead-Whitely 


Exercise Company, 1139 Tiffany Street, New 


being 


York City. It is made of lively elastic cables 
covered with woven jackets in attractive 
colors and designs. The cables have snap- 


on couplings for detaching from the handles 
regulating the tension for pro- 

The steel 
8 and 10 continuous loops 
grips. Each 


and thereby 
gressive exercise. handles are 
with 3, 5, 
and are fitted with rubberoid 


chest pull is sold together with an illustrated 


made 


physical training course 


Toy Racing Car 
A model of the racing 
Malcolm Campbell to 
hour, this toy 1s 


automobile driven 
a record of 
being 


by Capt 


207 miles an now 





Kingsbury 


market by the 
anufacturing Company, Keene, N. 
M fact ( pany, | N. H. It 


placed on the 


is called the Bluebird Racer and is finished 
in bright blue length of 19 


\ powerful spring motor furnishes 


over its entire 


lriving force for the model racer, and its 


wheels are advertised as “equipped with Dun- 


lop tire leg 


Tennis String Protectors 


Intended to keep tennis racket strings in 


their best condition for the longest possible 


time and to give the player greater control, 
string protectors of rubber are offered to the 


sporting goods trade by the Tennis Special- 


ties Company, San Francisco, Cal The 
Smilie Tennis String Protectors, as they 
are named, have small rounded _ rubber 
surfaces which come in contact with the 





ba 


ball and grip it in the same way every time. 
The centers of the protectors, where they 
are under compression between the strings, 
fabric and not that 
none of the resiliency of the gut is lost. 
They are applied by lifting the strings at 
their crossings with a special tool that is 


are hard cushions so 


furnished. 


New Miller Shuglov 


A new style in their “Shuglov” 
been announced by the Miller Rubber Com 


line has 


pany of New York. Featured by a new 
sliding fastener that is ingeniously con- 
cealed, these shoegear protectors are smart 


A dignified buckle is a 
offered are 


color. 
and the 


and 
addition 


in line 


new colors 

















They are made on a uni- 
known 


brown and nude. 


versal last with two types of heels, 
; the universal and the Cuban. 
shoes are easily cleaned with a damp sponge 
perfect fitting. 


developed 


These Oover- 


and are claimed to assure 


They are lined with a specially 


Shoe Tip Protector 


Nailed on the welt 
this protector is intended to protect the shoe 
tips, according to its manufacturer, Edward 
Frank, 1614 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, 
Cal It is rubber, either black or 


with five clinch nails, 


made of 














brown, in strips 25 inches long which makes 
To use it the tip has to be cut 
It is 
shoes 


three pair. 
off and the ends beveled with a knife 
applicable to all sizes and styles of 
and may be readily made to conform to any 
type and to be easily and quickly attached 
without altering the construction of the shoe 
in any particular. The tip extends half way 
up on the point of the toe, this being suf- 
ficient to protect the tip where it is most 
used. In use, these rubber shoe tips are said 
to be neat appearing and economical. 
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Crude Rub 


- Current er Items - 





ANNUAL DINNER HELD 


RADIO CORPORATION IS BY MALAYAN PLANTERS 
GIVEN LIBERIA LICENSE aeons 


Members of the Incorporated Society of 


STEADY TONE SHOWN 
ON RUBBER EXCHANGE 


Lower Prices at Close of Period Are The Federal Radio Commission on Planters of Malaya recently assembled in 

Sequel to Factory Policy of Going Aue - atalias 2 —_ ‘ “ ge ae “ 
: August 17 granted the application of omer G1 
Slow and Awaiting Developments the Radio Corporation of America for London for their fifth annual din “4 G. L. 
. the ‘ oO orpor: mo ica 10 4. i. ~e . ‘ - . 
From Accumulated Malayan Stocks. E F O’Hara Hickson presided, and A . Camp 
permission to establish and operate a bell, chairman of the London Stock Ex- 

commercial radio service between the change, was the guest of honor 
e on the rubber United States and Liberia. This will 


~_ ON ot ori “ A . 
LUCTUAT! NS Ps Mr. Campbell spoke in favor of co-opera- 
exchange of New York 





during the last not conflict in any way with the in- tion and a spirit of public service in the rub- 
fortnight were approximately the terests of the Firestone Tire & Rub- hoe idiots anh dulieiel Gut the vile 
same as in the previous two weeks ber Company which now holds a li- actos tl the sasinletadl ot tee cesalie 
Trading has been moderate with but three cense for the same purpose and plans ay oe e a ; ‘ - : hy a teohed 
or four heavy days, and even lower prices a transmitting station at Akro1 7 real market with = we end ~ths — : — 
on intrinsic merits. William Duncan, chair- 
at the end of the period did not ‘seem to Bernard M. Robinson, attorney for man of the Rubber Growers’ Association, ex- 
stimulate manufacturers to action A re the Firestone company, read to the pressed the conviction that the future of rub- 
cession to 19.00 on August 20 closed the Commission a radiogram from C. D ber seemed more satisfactory now than for a 
two weeks, but there was no expectation of B. King, president of Liberia, stating long time past. He urged a search for new 
a further drop $s government's position. “The Li- uses to which rubber may be put 
Ry virtue of the decline in visible stocks berian government, said President ‘a! Get ; 
is the Ualsed States and the continued Gree King’s message, “consid rs direct com ; er Pens 
; munication via wireless with the United FRANCE SEEKS MARKET 
in the amount of rubber in London. it might States and Liberia of importance to 


FOR 


been expected that the market would its national interests and the continu- 
ance of the traditional friendship be- 


countries.” 


have 


COLONIES’ RUBBER 


show an upward trend. Such, however, has 


According to Paris reports, France is look- 
ing for a market for the crude rubber pro- 
in her African colonies and in Indo- 

Special tariff agreements to effect an 
for French 
the French 


not been the case due to uncertainty prevail- tween the two 


accumula 1 


the 
estimated DUTCH PLANTERS TRY 
DIVERSIFYING CROPS 


Negligible 
’ ’ 


been shown by a 


the « xpected 
Malayan 
1 


Chis IS VarIousiy 


ing with regard to 
duced 


China. 
exchange of 
rubber are being considered by 
Department of Commerce. 


tions of rubber in the States by 


» | October . 
end of October American cotton 


from 75,000 tons downward 


accumulations have census 


in Ceylon Planters in the Dutch East Indies are now The production of French rubber is grow- 





The present healthy condition of the rubber trying to diversify their production, accord- jng yearly, but the business of raising rubber 
industry in America may reasonably tend ing to the Rubber Cultur Miji, Amsterdam. trees to maturity is so expensive as to leave 
to overcome the fears of Malavan over- Chey are being told not to rely solely upon no funds for the encouragement of cotton 
production. Factories in the United States their rubbe r crops, and palm oil planting is planting. 

on oO S Ss y Cc e > . : ‘ 
are absorbing more crude rubber than ever "E t the — — eng cage a France now buys her cotton chiefly from 
“xports o r € > INE ~ hn ; J Ste: 
betore in their history and their products are ; . t | - a rub ‘o irom t x et = England, the l nted States and Egypt Her 
am ast ndies during the first ix month ~ - ; + (es 
valued at well over a half a billion dollars a0 & ha ' . — government experts figure that in two years 
: 1928 totaled- only 123,314 long tons as > i ‘ete will | juc ; 
for the first six months of 1928. In view 132.496 last the French colonists will be producing more 
_ agains 3 6 las ‘ acco y - > : 
of these fact it seems likely that the bn 7~* ) a 7eas, oe rding to re rubber than France requires and an outlet on 
threatened dumpis £ the | Rast ~ om te owe sioner Thomas ( the American market, with cotton as a pos 
eatened « ing of the ir f.astern ac tarr y fataviz ) ) crease : . - 
arringer, itavia. Most of decrease in sible interchange, appears as a profitable ven- 
cumulations on the market may be absorbed shipments occured in the smaller islands, tur 
Se 


with little difficulty 


Future positions have shown a tendency to 


decline, especially for deliveries in January, 


February and March of 1929, which dropped 


to 18.90 in the closing prices 


Sumatra 


Madura 
about the 


and 
same figures 


plantations in Java, 
East Coast 
1927 


latest 


reaching 
as in 

The 
verceniging of Batavia places the dry weight 
of Netherlands native rubber production dur- 
1927 at 101,000 metric tons. First 
mates from this source had figured the pro- 


estimate of the Rubber Handels- 


esti- 


ing 





lhe table below indicates the daily fluctua 
tions in prices on the Exchange and the 
daily volume of sales 


FROM AUGUST 6 

Date Spot Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec. 
Aug 6 19.50 19.4 19.40 19.50 19.50 19.40 
7 19.60 19.50 19.60 19.60 19.60 19.50 

| 19.70 70 7 ) 19,70 19.60 

) 19.60 rf rf rf 19.60 19.50 

10 10 50 19.450 10 Ke 10 19.50 19.40 

11 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.31 19.30 19.20 
18 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.80 

14 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.10 

15 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.30 

16 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.20 

17 19.30 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.10 

18 19.10 19.16 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 

0 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.10 19.10 19.10 
*In lots of 


ducti 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


2% 


10oOn at 


tons each 


only 


93,000 metric tons. 


TO AUGUST 20, 1928 

Jan. Feb. Mar Apr May June July Sales* 
19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.40 19.40 19.40 225 
19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.50 19.50 19.50 $35 
19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.60 5ay 
19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.50 19.50 19.50 516 
19.20 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.40 19.40 19.40 136 
19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.20 19.20 19.20 232 
19.10 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 129 
19.00 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 $35 
19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.30 19.30 19.30 259 
19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.20 19.20 19.20 218 
19.00 19.10 19.00 19.10 19.10 19.20 19.20 528 
19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.10 19.10 19.10 16 
18.90 18.90 18.90 19.00 19.00 19.10 19.10 157 


Memorial for Lord Stevenson 

Four gold vases were recently presented to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, in memory of 
the late Lord Stevenson. Winston Church- 
ill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, made the 
presentation in the presence of about 80 
guests. 


} 


friends and members of 


Association 


Lord Stevenson’s 
the 
established a scholarship bearing his name 
at Loretto School for sons of men who have 
played a considerable part in British public 
affairs. 


Rubber Growers’ have also 
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RUBBER EXPORTS IN 
FIRST HALF DECLINE 


Decrease Is Due to Lower Values of 
Automobile Casings and Falling Off 
in Amount of Solid Tires Sent to 
Other Countries. 

XPORTS of automotive rubber goods 
from the United States during the 
first six months of 1928 were valued 
$20,813,769 as against a total of $22,426,- 

099 for the first half of last year, according 
Department of Commerce figures. This 
duction was caused by a decline in the ex- 
rts of automobile casings and solid tires. 

\ll other items, except miscellaneous casings 

nd tubes, increased both in volume and 

alue 

Exports of automobile casings dropped 
from a value of $17,945,302 during the first 
six months of 1927 to $16,560,617 in the like 
period of 1928. The inner tube exports, on 
he other hand, increased from 804,992 units, 
valued at $1,665,300 to 879,100 with a value of 
$1,879,670. 

Solid tires exports for automobiles showed 

marked decline but the export trade still 
remains well over $1,000,000 and was aug- 
mented by an increase in unit values from 

Exports of miscellaneous 

isings and tubes fell off to the extent of 6 


nian diltie a 
$30.77 to $36.32. 


per cent. 

Miscellaneous solid tire exports increased 
by 32 per cent., and exports of tire repair 
materials were 3 per cent. higher than a year 


aZoO. 


Exports to United Kingdom Drop 


A decline in the market for American 
rubber products in the United Kingdom was 
responsible in great part for the lower ex- 
port figures. Last year Great Britain and 
Ireland were the chief market for these goods 
and absorbed exports to the amount of nearly 
$2,000,000, during the first half, but this year 
the total of six months’ trade with these 
countries amounted only to $355,000. Argen- 
tina is now the foremost American foreign 
market. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
FOR FOOTWEAR MAKERS 


\ new advertising campaign similar to the 
drive made last year is being organized this 
year by the rubber footwear manufacturers 
of Great Britain in conjunction with the 
Rubber Growers’ Association in which ap- 
proximately 
popularize rubber “Wellingtons” for winter 
wear. The purpose of the campaign will be 
to give publicity to the advantages of this 
type of rubber footwear as a protection 
against wet and cold and as an economical 
means of protecting stockings and saving 
shoes. 

A folder giving details of the proposed 
campaign is being circulated to more than 


$50,000 will be spent to, 


RUBBER ROADWAYS ARE 
DISCUSSED IN COMMONS 


The use of rubber paving blocks for 
roadway purposes came up for discus- 
sion in the British Parliament on July 
31 when Sir Robert Thomas requested 
information as to the location of ex- 
perimental stretches of road and the 
success of the experiments. His ques- 
tion, directed to the Minister of Trans- 
port, was with regard to the cost, 
durability, non-slipping qualities and 
sound-deadening properties of this 
type of road surfacing. 

Colonel Wilfrid Ashley replied to 
the questioner by stating that there are 
such experimental stretches in Black- 
friars and Kensington, but that suf- 
ficient time has not yet elapsed for 

nclusions to be drawn from the tests. 


40,000 retailers and repairers. Last year a 
similar co-operative advertising drive was 
carried out with a resultant increase in the 
sales of this type of footwear. 


RUBBER FLOORING LAID 
AT CANADIAN EXHIBIT 


The Rubber Growers’ Association has in- 
stalled 1,000 square yards of rubber flooring 
as a permanent exhibit in the Empire 
Marketing Board Section of the Canadian 
National Exhibition which opened August 
24 at Toronto. This is the fiftieth consecu- 
tive exhibition of its kind held in _ the 
Canadian city. 

The central design of this rubber floor is an 
intricate piece of work representing in 
modernist style the rays of the sun extending 
out into the various sections of the Empire 
Marketing Board Exhibit in the Government 
Pavilion. A comprehensive exhibit has been 
installed by the Rubber Growers’ Association 
itself, which has been allotted a space of 
1,200 square feet. 

Sections of this exhibit will be devoted to 
sponge rubber upholstery, crepe soled foot- 
wear, rubber footwear and clothing, rubber 
road blocks, white line blocks, hard rubber 
trolley wheels, rubber lining for ball mills, 
pumps, valves and bearings, rubber hose and 
belting, and other uses of rubber. 


LARGEST CALENDER IS 
BUILT FOR AUSTRALIA 


What is claimed to be the world’s largest 
rubber calender has recently been shipped to 
the new factory of the Rapson Tyre and 
Rubber Company of Austrailia at Launces- 
ton, Tasmania. Designed and built by 
Francis Shaw & Company, Ltd., Manchester, 
the machine weighs 100 tons and is of the 
four-roller type. 


LONDON RUBBER FAIR 
IS SET FOR DECEMBER 


Definite arrangements are now under way 
for the holding of the Rubber Fair in the 
New Horticultural Hall, Westminster, Lon- 
don, from December 4th to 8th. The floor 
space of the 120 by 150 ft. hall has been laid 
out so as to leave ample space for all ex- 
hibits, and positions are being rapidly taken 
by British manufacturers of rubber goods. 

The Institution of the Rubber Industry 
has declined to co-operate in the presentation 
of this rubberwear exhibition on the ground 
that it is “a trade matter that does not come 
within the province of the Institution.” 





RUBBER GROWERS PLAN 
EDUCATIONAL LECTURES 


In response to requests from schools and 
colleges for specimens and text books on 
rubber for lecture purposes, the Rubber 
Growers’ Association is considering the ap- 
pointment of a group of lecturers who will 
be available when required to deliver lectures 
upon the production, manufacture and use of 
rubber. <A_ syllabus for these educational 
talks is being drawn up along the broadest 
lines and will include general, historical and 
technical information. 

The lectures will be illustrated with 
lantern slides and with motion picture films 
according to facilities available. 


SIX-DAY WEEK URGED 
FOR RUBBER GROWERS 


As a means of reducing the amount of 
production of rubber, Maurice Maude, a di- 
rector of six well-known rubber companies, 
has suggested a cessation of work on the 
plantations on Sundays. It has always been 
the custom for work to go on as usual on 
Sundays in the Federated Malay States. 

Besides being a welcome change to both 
coolies and Europeans on the plantations, 
Mr. Mande believes that such action would 
result in a reduction of about 14 per cent in 
production. He has offered his suggestion 
to the Rubber Growers’ Association for con- 
sideration. 


Rubber Stocks in Ceylon 


A census by the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion of, rubber stocks held by Ceylon estates 
of more than 100 acres as of June 30th 
showed 5,000 tons on hand, with dealers’ 
stocks at 4,300 tons. These figures include 
normal working stocks of estates and dealers, 
estimated at between 7,000 and 8,000 tons. 
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MOTORCYCLE CENSUS 
SHOWS AN INCREASE 
throughout the 


Registration of motorcycles 


world has increased 16 per cent, according 
to Department of Commerce figures an- 
nounced by the American Motorists’ Asso- 
ciation. On January 1 of this year there 
were 1.944.303 motorcycles operation as 


1.674.720 on January 1, 1927 


against 


Great Britain and Germa th approx! 
mately 500.000 each, have the largest regis 
tration. In the United States there are only 
124.559 motorcycles registered 

[The mid-summer sal onference of the 
Converse Rubber Shoe mpat held at 
the fact \ ist 13-14-15, was one of 
the most successful ever ld by the com 


pany. All eastern salesmen, numbering 
ibout 40, were present and received their 
samples of the 1929 tennis line together with 
some new feature numbers in the rubber 
line. The conference was conducted by Mor- 
ton L. Paterson, president of the company, 
who presided over a similar conference at 


the Chicago branch of the company the 
previous week. 

Several hundred workers in the factory 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
attended a company picnic August 11 at 
Brady Lake Park, Akron. The outing was 
for the employes of the Firestone 201 
Calender Room and 217 A. & B. Depart- 
ment, Plant. Athletic contests and a bass 


ball game were held under the supervision ot 
Floyd Tifft and J 


1 committee headed by 


Lester 











AKRON, OHIO 





The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company 


Manufacturer of 


- RECLAIMED RUBBER | 


of 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


| “Ce” 


NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. | 


OAKS, PA. 
(Montgomery County) 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, 
payable in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 
West 57th St., New York City 
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PLANT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—The Bay State Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co. plant situated on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in 


the Hyde Park District of Boston, Mass 
[This factory has been run up to within a 
few weeks and is fitted up with every ma 
chine necessary to make all kinds of Rubber 
Covered Wire up to one million circulat 


Everything is in first class shape and 
the plant is ready to start up at one day's 
Old help can be brought back if 
wanted. Apply to Samuel L. Webb, Assig 
nee, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 


mils. 


notice. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


CRUDE RUBBER MAN with experi 


ence in Far East desires position with 
broker, dealer or manufacturer of rubber 
goods or allied lines. Capable of buying, 


selling, or passing on quality of purchases ; 
also willing to travel. Box 492, THE RUBBER 
\GE, 


MAN who has been very successful with 
management 
; several 
Gradu 


THE 


labor saving devices and factory 
with reputable rubber company for 
vears is open for new employment. 
ate mechanical Box 493, 
RUBBER AGE. 


engineer. 















‘a r 

Bed 50. y Simple enough to 

nue x be practical. Free 
- v4 from complications 


and adjustments. Sub- 
stantial and durable. As 

well as accurate, easy to 

read and easy to operate. / 
Scott Testing Machines / 
meet commercial require- 
ments and conditions 
without sacrificing 
scientific 
exactness. 











HENRY L.SCOTTG. 
PROVIDENCE.R.1. 











Consulting Rubber Technologist 
PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 


Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. 0. Box 72, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 2516-R 
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GRITLESS i 
RUBBER COLORS The Franz pecs . ion Co. 


with a reputation 
Mold Equipment 


Retread Equipment 
Engraving Machines 
India Core and Chucks 
India Self-Acting Drums 
Watchcase Vulcanizers 
General Machine Work 











ae 


THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 
461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City Cincinnati, O. | 








Stocks at New York and Cincinnati 


























ESTABLISHED i880 











Standard 
for 38 years 


- Dress Shields Pure Rubber Sheets 
Rubber Sheetings Rubber Bibs 
Bunny Baby Pants Crib Sheets 
Sanitary Requisites Bathing Caps 


MINERALS-COLORS BEES San . 
sexs Guimpes & BrassieresRubber Specialties 
Ors % > 
CHEMICALS BESS AM'styles Rubber Pockets 


Aprons Randprint Rubber 


Sheet Gum cut to pattern for 
manufacturers 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


IMPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—EXPORTERS 
245 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 


RAND RUBBER CO., INC. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., U. 8. A. 




















Perfect Beads 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid on our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint. 

Write for outing samples of either National 
braid or Pratt cables (mo charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 


National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 



































MORE and MORE 
Rubber factory executives are having copies tried this way of keeping up-to-date on all 
of THE RUBBER AGE sent to their homes the latest developments in your field? The 
where it can be read at leisure. Have you cost is only $2.00 for 24 issues during the year. 




















INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE AGBESTI NE SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
LIBERAL WORKING SAMPLE FURNISHED FREE 
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LATE MARKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 





COTTON 


HI estimate ot ‘ ! roy V 
Crop Reporting Bureau of the Depart 


i t \gricu 
in tl eal ld at 14.291.000 bales, 
caused a temporart market which, 
h ever, wa Che Gover 
ment figure vere generally protested as be 
ine far too low and were discounted on the 
market Improved cro] nditions and the 
lea! ot a large! crop t i needed were 
causes for a sharp decline 

More recently new from the South, 
carrying complaints of weevil activity and 
plant deterioration due to the continued hot 
weather ha served t teady the market. 
Announcement has been made that several 
mills which had closed down tor the summer 
were reopening, and tl vnward price 
trend 1s expected t cause many of them to 


enter the market Son re however, 
that this will not take place until a 15-cent 
level is reached 

High, low and closing quotations as of 
August 20 were as follow 

High Low Close Close 

Aug. 20 Aug. 6 

August 18.40 19.18 

ag g 18.62 19.38 


October 


Tire Fabrics 


The tire fabric market has held up fairly 
well during the last tw weeks and under 
steady demand prices have not gone off in 
sympathy with raw cotton as in the cas 
of other textiles Demand from tire fact 
ories is indicative of the heavy production 


schedules which the tire manufacturers are 


still maintaining. Late prices follow: 
CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 Th i65 @ 7 461 - 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 hha) 146 @ .AT% 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 Ib is @ 44% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 Ib 146¢4 4544 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 1b 54 @ .55 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 Tb 59 @ 62 
CHAFERS 
Carded, Americar 8 of Ib 40 @ dl 
Carded, American, 10 oz TD io @ 41 
Carded, American, 12 oz tb 41 @ .48 
Carded American, 14 oz Ib 39 a 43 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded American, 8% o7 Ib 39 @ .43 
Carded American, 10% oz >. .389 @ .43 
SQUARE WOVEN 

Carded American, 17% of 

23-11 ply ba) i6 @ 46 
Carded American, 17% o72 

10-5 ply th 89 @ 40 


Sheetings 


There has been fair activity in sheetings 


during the last two weeks in view of the 


lower price levels which have come as a 


reflection of the drop in raw cotton 


The 40-inch 


prices. 


constructions in sheetings are 


reported to have been particularly active 
Late prices follow: 

40-inch, 2.50-yard yd 12%@ 12% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd ll @ 11% 
-inch, 3.15-yard yd 12 @ 12% 
40-inch, 3.60 yard yd 094a@ 09%, 
40-inch, 3.75-yard vd 08% @ 08% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. O7%@ 07% 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 21, 1928 
Ducks 
1 arke . = ducl S has en) ved a bus 
t veeks period and apparently the fac 
S are ag coming into the market in 
oree This renewal of buying has been 
pected a has been further stimulated by 
e reducti price levels. Late quotations 
low 
Belting and Hose Th. 334,@ 351%, 
Enameling Ib 36 @ 41 
Single filling Ib 16 fa 17 
Double filling Tb. 18 @ 


hic. AIMED RUBBER 


market 


1 
| 


within t 


Che reclaimed rubber 1¢€ 
ist two weeks has shown no change either 
the matter of prices or in the fairly 
steady demand which is continuing in spite 


1 


the steady and relatively low crude rubber 


market. One of the surprises of the industry 


has been the manner in which the reclaimed 
market has held up and the continuous de- 
mand in strong volume which it has enjoved, 
indicating that the 


vet ready to think of throwing over reclaimed 


manutacturers were not 


and reverting to crude. Latest prices were 


as follows 


High Tensile 
Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 
Ib. .12%@ .13 
Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black 
Ib. .11%@ .11% 


High Tensile Red ib. .18%@ .138% 
Shoe 

Unwashed Dm. .07%@ 07% 

Washed ib. .10 @ .10% 
Tube 

No. 1 (Floating) TH. .144@ .15 

No, 2 (Compounded) im. .11 @ .11% 
Tires 

Black, washed 09%@ .10 

Black, unwashed 07% @ _ .08 

Black selected tires Dm. .08%@ .08% 

Dark Gray ib. .09%@ .10 

Light Gray im. .12 @ .12% 

White ib. .13 @ .138% 

Truck, Heavy Gravity ib. 07%@ 07% 

Truck, Light Gravity mb. .07%@ .08 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical Blends bh. 067% @ 07% 

Red ib. .18%@ .13% 


Scrap Rubber 


While the scrap market remained dull for 
v last fortnight prices have advanced 
slight due to the light accumulations and 
extremely low stocks in the hands of dealers 
face of a steady demand from 
Dealers are reported to be offer- 
better prices as an inducement 
collections. Late prices follow: 


tl 


and in the 
reclaimers 
ring slightly 
to further 


(Prices to Consumer) 


Auto tire peelings ton 37.00 @38.00 
Standard White auto ton 55.00 @57.50 
Mixed auto ton 25.00 @26.00 
Bicycle tires ton 25.00 @27.50 
Clean solid truck tires ton 22.00 @24.00 
Boots and shoes th. OL%@ 01% 
Arctics, trimmed tb. 00a 01 
Arctics, untrimmed tb. 00% @ .00% 
Inner tubes, No, 1 Dm. .06%@ .07 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 04%@ 04% 
Inner Tubes, Red Dm. .05%4@ .05% 
Air Brake Hose ton 35.00 @87.50 
Rubber Hose ton 18.00 @20.00 


CRUDE RUBBER 


HE crude rubber market has remain 
fairly steady around 19% _ cent 


although closing on August 20 at 
figure slightly lower than two weeks ag 
Prospects of record consumption held tl 
market up, but the announcement of a Jul 


s contribute 


I only 37 407 tol 


toward the end of the perio 


absorption « 
to a decline 
Manufacturers, _ still 
tremendous inventory 
half of the year, 
levels, although dealers on the 


remembering the: 
losses during the fir 
seem to be waiting for lowe 
outside mark 


vy 


were down to 19% as against high of 2( 


cents only ten days earlier. 
One striking feature in the physical rubbe: 


market has been the tightness in the off 
These grades are enjoying an excel 


said to be 


grades. 
lent demand, and 
paying substantial 
ribs for the small weights that are 

The decline in prices is unusual in view of 
the fact that London stocks of 
during the last 
large drop of 
figure lower than has been 
time during the past two years 
estimated that at the present rate 
London stocks may be down as low as 13,000 
tons by November. While this 
likely, the possibility may have a steadying 
effect on the market in coming weeks. 


factories ar¢ 
premiums over standar 
availabk 
crude rubber 
week showed an unexpectedly 
more than 1,000 tons to a 
recorded at any 
It has beer 


of decline 


is hardly 


The general disposition is to go slow for 
the time being, pending further developments 
especially in the matter of the disposition 
the accumulating stocks in the Far East. 

Prices on the New York 
on August 20 were as follows: 


outside market 


Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Spot 19%@ .19% 
Aug.-Sept. 19%@ _ .19% 
Oct.-Dec. A9K%@ .19% 


First Latex, crepe spot 19%@ «19% 


Amber Crepe, No. 2 20K%@ .20% 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 19%@a 19%, 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 19 @ .19% 
Brown Crepe, Rolled 19%@ «1914 
Brown Crepe, Clean, thin 19%@ .19% 
Brown Crepe, specky 19 @ .19% 
Liquid Latex, per gal. @ 1.50 
Paras— 

Up-river Fine 22 @ .22% 
Up-river Medium Nominal 
Up-river Coarse 144@ .14! 
Acre Bolivian, fine 224%@ .22% 


Caucho Ball, Upper 
Islands, fine 


12%@ .138% 
16 @ .16% 


Centrals— 
Central, scrap 15 @ _ .15% 
Esmeraldas 144%@4 
Balata— 
Block, Colombia Nominal 
Block, Cuidad 38 @ _ .89 


LONDON MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets——Buyers 
Spot-Aug. 9%a 9d 
Spot 914d 
Oct.-Dec. 91,@ O%ed 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot 


Sellers 
8% @ 
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RUBBER 


SULPHUR 


“TIRE” BRAND g~e “TUBE” BRAND 
SUPERFINE STAUFFER ¥ VELVET 
100% 


99 44 % 


. CHEMICALS 
oo oo 





“Acror To Suerte” 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. of TEXAS 


Petroleum Building Houston, Texas 




















Sales ) 111 W. Washington St. 1531 W. 25th St. 452 Lexington Ave. 
Offices | Chicago Cleveland New York 
Est. 1900 Inc. 1919 


THE 
KUHLKE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


Automobile Tire Molds and Cores 











573 






AERO BRAND 


Chemicals for Rubber 
DPG DOTG 


Diphenylguanidine Di-ortho-tolylguanidine 
RUBBER SULPHUR 


Sales specifications for purity are 
guaranteed. Each lot is tested before 
shipment. 

Rubber laboratory is maintained for 
research and factory control. 
Volume of sales is high, therefore 
prices are low. 

Improvements in plant and process 
are being made continually. 
Convenient location of five ware- 
house stocks. Every order filled 
promptly. 








For full informa- 
tion write Industrial 
Chemicals Division 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 





























GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
Akron, Ohio _—— 
EMBOSSING CALENDERS | eto an, | 
For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, “bp 76° 
Roouc 


Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











Heater Presses 
Molds and Cores 
Tubing Machines 


THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE Co. 

“In Business Since 1888” 

AKRON, OHIO 
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Ti RE The Mark 
H of Leading 
—goes a long way to make friends ae 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners— Compounding Materials 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 








Sue | chemicals and compounding ma- 
teri S continue to report a satisfactory demand coming 





recently imposed tax by the state of Louisiana of approxi 


mately 





3¥4 cents per pound on all black manufactured wit! 


from the rubber industry Prices on chemicals have re- in the state. 
mained steady during the last fortnight, the only items Reports indicate that there is no slackening in the pro 
showing a change being the Grasselerators, which receded duction schedules of the various tire manufacturing plants 
slightly lower levels and “Aerfloted” Arrow Black and and that the August production may again break all rec 
“Aerfloted” Suprex Clay which advanced a half cent and a_ ords,—a condition which should be encouraging to th 
dollar, respectively. The rise in carbon black is due to the chemical trade. 
wEnt.w n 3 Whites Acids, Fatty 
ACCELERATORS Lithophone, Akcolith Ib 053/5@ _ .06 Stearex tb. ll @ «15 
Organic a Lithopnone, Azolitn Ib 06%@ 06% Stearic, double pressed ....Ib. 11%@ .12% 
A-7 » 68 @ O | Lithopone, Vanolith b OX@ — | Alkali 
A-ll Ib. 2 @ 66 | Titanox ib. 10 @ «10% | = 3 
A-16 Ib. 57 @ -61 Cal. Base Pigment Ib. 10 @ 1044 Caustic soda, 16% oe Wt. 3.76 @ 91 
A-19 Ib. 58 @ .62 Zine Oxide—American Process Soda ash, 58% C.L. ..cwt. 1.40 @ 
A-20 ib 64 @ .68 American Azo: | Oils 
Aero-X Ib. a a | ZZZ (lead free) tb. 06%@ .07 | Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. ll @ .11% 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals ..ID. 65 @ .70 ZZ (leaded) .................. Ib. 06%@ .07% Cottonseed, crude 084%@ .08% 
Aniline oil, drums, | Zine Oxide—French Process Cycline ooo Ml. 27 @ «.84 
f.o.b. works Ib. 15 @ 16% | White seal tb. 1%@ — | Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) ....1B. .08%q@ — 
Crylene Ib. 55 @ .65 Green seal Ib. 10% =a ‘| Less c. 1. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 24@—_— 
paste Ib. 45 @ .bb | Red Seal 09% = Lots less than 10 bbis.....Ib. 044 @ .04% 
Di-Ortho-Tolylguanidine Ib 48 @ 50% | yelows Fluxrite Ib. 06 @ .06 
Diphenyiguanidine Ib. 40 @ 424 Chrome tb. 15%@ .16% Hexalin tb. 60 @ — 
Ethylidene aniline | » oe “Ss Ocher, French medium ...1b. .08%@ .06 Acetate b 70 @ — 
Formaldehyde Aniline, “ domestic 01%@ .02 Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. .. Ib. .09%@ .10 
140° m. p. ib 83 @ .35% Palm Lagos tb. 07%@ .07% 
Formaldehyde Aniline, COMPOUN DING MATERIALS Niger tb. 07%@ .08 
60° m. p. Ib. 31 @_ .388% Aluminum Flake ton 21.86 @24.50 Vansulol tb. 10% mah 
Grasselerator 102 1» 58%@ _ .61 Ammonia carbonate ib. 10%@ .12 Para-Flux gal. 17 
Grasselerator 552 1b @ 4.45 Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 Peanut, domestic, crude Ib. 12 @ .12% 
Grasselerator 808 tb 79 @ 85 Barium carbonate tb. 08%@ .06 Petrolatum, white tb. 08 @ 08% 
Grasselerator 833 t» 1.17 @ 1.80 Barium Dust “ Id. 06 @ .0 dark umber th. 038% @ .08% 
Heptene Ib 45 @ .55 Barytes southern off-color, ...ton 12.00 @18.00 Pine, steam distilled Ib. 10 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib. 57%@ 60 | Western prime white ..ton 23.00 4 Rapeseed, refined gal. 1.04 @ 1.06 
Lithex Ib. 18 @_ .20 imported ton 27.00 36.00 second rectified gal. 5 @— 
Methylenedianilide tb. 3% @ 7 Basofor bd. 244@ — Resins and Pitches 
Monex mb. 825 @ — Blacks Pitch, Bu nd. Ib 061% 07 
Oynone >. 68 @ .80 Arrow “Aerfloted”’ ib. .08%@ .12% pF tain : te 4@ rH 
Para- putesememetptantins, Bone Black tb. 06%@ .11 r gal. -054@ 
ib 92 96 . ~ pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt..... bbl. 9.00 10.00 
f.o.b. wor @ Carbon, compressed Ib. 08 @ .12 Rosin, grade K. 280 tb. bbl 8.55 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- Carbon, uncompressed Ib. OT%@ .11% _s . : q 7 ens 
Carbamate i. 445 @ 4.60 Drop Black... ononnnm Dm. 106 @ .10 yg ae eee 
R & H 40 Ib. 40 @ A2% Fumonex tb. 06 @ .09 . 4 = * @18.0 
R &4 H 50 tb. 40 @ A2% Gastex tb. 05%@ .05% Solvents 
R & H 397 Ib. 76 @ .77% Lamp Black Pb. 12 @ .40 Acetone, pure tb. 13 @ 
Safex tb 1.20 @ 1.26 Micronex tb. 08%4@ .12% Alcohol denatured, 
Tensilac, No. 39 bia) 50 @ .b2% Velvetex carbon tb. 04%@ .06 No. 1 bbls. gal. 37%@ 44% 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 50 @ .62% Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works....1b. 081%4@ .08% Benzol, 90% gal. 28 @— 
Thermlo F tb. 50 @ .55 Carrara filler a. 01% 02 Carbon bisulphide tb. 06%@ .06% 
Thiocarbanilide, drums a) B'S 26% | Catalpo (fact.) ib. 02 sem Carbon tetrachloride tb. 06%@ .07 
Thionex tm. 8.26 -- Chalk = ton 12.00 @14.00 Motor gasoline, 
Trimene tb. %6@— Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 steel bbls. gal. 17 @ — 
ase ®. 120 @ — Aerfloted Suprex ton 10.00 @22.00 Naptha, solvent gal. 35 @ .40 
Triphenylguanidine tb. 66 @ .70 Congaree, c. 1. Turpentine, spirits gal. 60 @ .64 
Vuleanex tb. 68 @ - f.0.b. mine ton 9.00 @ — wood gal. 50 @ .54 
Vulcone rh. 68 @ - Mineral Flour, Waxes 
Vuleanol Dm. 1.08 @ 1.08 c. 1. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 Beeswax b. 56 @ 58 
Waxene tb. 30 @ 382 | Tensulite 15.00 — Carnauba tb. @ .50 
Z 8s 65 @ -69 | Glues, extra white bh. 22 @ .26 Ceresin, white mh. 10 @ .11 
Inorganic medium white mb. 20 @ .24 Montan, crude Db. 07 @ .0T% 
Lead, sublimed blue mb. 08%@ .08% | Magnesia, carbonate tb. 08%@ .11 Ozokerite, black t. 24 @ .25 
Lead, white . Ib 10%@ .12% | Mica, powdered ton 65.00 @80.00 green m. 26 @ .80 
eee. —— » 09%@ .12 | Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 02%@ .04% | Miscellaneous 
agnesia, calcined, Soapstone, pow 5.00 22.00 
light per 1001. 5.35 @ 5.45 | a —_ er e os. RSL Mold Solution gal. .75 @ .100 
heavy per 100. 38.65 @ 3.75 | Tale, domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 
4 Velvetex tb. 04 @ 07 ANTI-O} rT 
COLORS Whiting, commercial ewt. 85 @ 1.00 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) English cliffstone ewt. 150 @ — Antox tb. 79 @ .88 
Blues Superfine ton 10.00 @12.00 Neozone Tb. %@ — 
Prussian tb. 33 @ 36 | Witco ton 12.00 @ — Oxynone tb. 68 @ .80 
Ultramarine 06 @ .30 | Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ — Resistox tb. 54 @ «BT 
Browne Wood pulp X ton 25.00 @ — Stabilite . tr. 6 ea — 
Sienna, Italian tb. 05 @ .12% | Zine Carbonate tb. 09%@ .10% | VGB tb. 55 @ .66 
Umber, Turkey tb. .04%@ .07 | Zine Stearate tb. 18%@ .19% 
Greens | MINERAL RUBBER 
Chrome, light tr. 27 @ 1 Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 SUBSTITUTES 
medium nb. 29 @ «3 Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @86.00 
dark th. 31 @ «84 Black tb. 08 @ .14 
Montezuma, granulated ton 82.00 @42.00 
Chromium Oxide, bb! bi] 84 @ 36 | Paradura ton 62.50 @65 00 White rb. 10 @ 16 
ode | Pioneer, MR, solid ton 42.00 @45.00 Brown m 08 @ .16 
ae onsi ~ 144 @ 50 | Pioneer-eranulated . ton 52.00 @55.00 
eri on, i . . t | 7 ” 27.05 29 = - 2 
sulphur free » BOs | tine ae oe — 2 aa | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
golden 16/17 F.S. bia) 18 @ 22 MR. (gran) ton $8.00 @80.00 . p a 
Indian English th 08 @ .12 Sulphur Chloride (drums) tb. -084%@ . .08% 
Domestic (Maroon) tb 08 @ .12 SOFTENERS Sulphur flour, 
Ox!mony th. 81%@ — Acids Superfine bags cwt. 2.20 @ 2.80 
Red oxide, pure tb. 10 @ .12 Nitric, 86 degrees ewt. 56.00 @ 5.25 | Superfine, bbls. cwt. 2.55 @ 8.10 
Venetian red th 08 @ «.06 Sulphuric. 60 degrees ..ton 10.50 @11.50 | 100% pure, refined, 
Vermillion. quicksilver 66 degrees ton 15.00 @16.00 bags : ewt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
English bi 1.85 @ 1.95 Tartaric, crystals tb. 35 @ .36 bbls. cwt. 2.95 @ 3.50 
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AILURE of other factories to keep 

pace with those producing auto- 
motive rubber products kept July from 
being a record breaking month for con- 
sumption of crude rubber. Neverthe- 
less, predictions are still being made 
that August may see a new peak in the 
use of rubber, and stocks on hand are 
steadily declining. 

Imports of rubber, according to 
official estimates, may be as high or 
higher for July than for June, but still 
the amount brought into the country is 
far below the total being absorbed by 
the.industry. The amount of rubber in- 
voiced to the United States is showing 
some gains, the figures for the week 
ending August 11 being the highest in 
the past three months. 

Expectations of a steady market 
around 19% cents have been realized 
and little change seems destined to 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 
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occur until the fall. The effect of 
British restrictions appears to be to 
keep the price down rather than to let 
it follow the upward trend that might 
naturally be expected with American 
stocks showing a record decline and 
London stocks at their lowest point in 
the last two years. 

Stocks at Singapore and Penang 
continue to rise and, while not yet 
approaching the figures of last spring 
and winter, are being carefully watched 
as indications of the expected accumu- 
lations that may be released in Novem- 
ber. 
~ Announcements of increased motor 
car production by Ford and other 
factories can not fail to keep the rubber 
manufacturers working at full capacity, 
and figures for the end of August may 
show the United States with a bare 
two months’ supply of rubber on hand. 








U. S. Imports and 


of Crude Rubber 


Exports 





U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 





























z 
, Gross Imports we Re-exports \st re Figures on Monthly Basis = 
Average Average zZ & 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Declared Declared s Jan 5,045 16,988 80,106 29,058 29,688 82,196 $1,518 34,408 
Total Value Total Value c| Feb. 5.955 14,767 80,149 25,786 29,761 $1,186 30,187 33,702 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Mar 9,190 21,408 386,629 28,385 33,498 32,936 36,141 35,688 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons : 34.18 32 35 “ 
1921 185,894 78,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 {PF ep ry ph 
1922 801,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 j.7, e140 81'718 24272 22753 35822 28598 88801 37676 
1928 809,144 185,060,804 26.72 8,772 6,672,819 28.87 $00,872 , ° , ~ s , . ’ 
1924 $28,056 174,231,381 23.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.28 $17,747 3,) 18.310 24.5 17.685 2 36.058 27.877 29,219 87.497 
1925 896,642 429,705,014 48.86 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,816 po 23 649 oan 20 359 en 85,909 reid — 
1926 413.3838 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 66.77 396,667 Sept. 16.705 24 410 17.594 31.497 31.691 82.904 27.214 
1927 426,258 $89,874,774 85.60 27,775 24,785,488 39.76 398,483 , , : ’ ' . : 
1926 Oct 16,814 26,881 21,821 381,520 29,047 29,886 26,790 
Jan. 42,404 72,528,151 76.86 2,059 8,747,505 81.24 40,345 Nov 14,105 24,950 20,487 27,289 28,858 28,080 26,792 
Feb. 82,865 658,738,370 79.78 1,480 2,280,168 71.17 $1,485 Dec 15,482 25,070 21,902 27,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 
ar. 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1,886 2,785,284 66.51 40,316 
Ape. $4,544 48,742,589 62.99 1,128 1,605,098 68.58 $3,416 Totals 170,504 282,560 305,694 328,769 388,481 866,149 371,027 
ay 29.756 36,896,080 55.85 1,052 1,558,987 66.17 28,704 
June 24,900 84,498,561 61.85 1,105 1,871.217 55.41 28,795 9G news igures on Quarterly Basis ~ . 
July 85,820 83,061,281 41.20 1,554 1,743,854 50.09 34,266 «= PUarter — SS OB th Ge eee eee 
ug. 27,400 24,670,752 40.21 1,818 1,889,568 45.88 26,082 : er eas , 7, , , , , 
Sept. $7112 $2,625,082 39.25 11437 1/519,870 47.20 85.675 jis/tone ee wee ans a's 90,498 98°798 39:210 — 
ct. 29,746 25,320,558 38.49 1,866 1,816,270 48.08 28,110 . 55,621 83, , , , 
Nov. 39.155 4.890.536 89.78 1.482 1.411.517 42.51 37,673 Oct-/Dec. 105,962 155,067 68,617 92,656 85,789 88,212 80,860 
se 87,754 $8,261,366 89.88 1,904 1,841,305 48.16 35,850 Totals 171,488 882,487 905,807 BOD.TER 004044 208,018 STEEDS £07,008 
—_ a a the ant aaa Hy by poe aa yee Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
Mar 35.515 28698016 36.07 2763 32495665 52.50 32.752 sures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
A . 46 202 87.821 505 36.06 1575 1 428 425 40.48 44,627 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
a yr 30984377 97.88 3789 2'501 562 40.14 33 736 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
; od 33 045 27'850,014 37.62 1775 1550 592 39.00 81270 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
July 87.677 81.678.259 37.53 1.958 1,560,853 35.59 35,719  #ures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Aug. 32810 26396931 35.92 1.809 1382768 34.12 31,001 ™8¥ be accepted as preliminary. 
Sept. 33.301 25.314.412 33.94 3,500 8.036,929 38.74 29,801 
Oct. 30.184 22.163.282 32.78 2,518 2.042.713 36.29 27.67) 
Nov. $8592  27.395.428 381.69 2.469 2.014.196 36.43 36,123 
Dec. 80.787 22.218.574 32.26 2.655 2,245,754 37.77 28,082 R bbe I D d h U S 
non u r invoiced to the U. oo. 
Jan. 39,108 30,278,444 34.56 1,988 1,784,990 88.95 7,120 ; ek 
Feb. 33.664 27:768.655 36.82 2.738 212295589 36.35 30,926 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Mar. 40,688 32,109,876 35.23 3,718 2,587,434 31.07 36,950 During the — F 
Apr. 87.958 27,296,346 32.23 2272 1.415.024 27.80 35,686 Week Ended —— oe ee So ow 
May 31,058 19,058,672 27.80 2,899 1,886,807 25.80 28,659 June 16 8.835 326 1.652 1 020 6.338 
June 27,764 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 25,148 June 28 3.787 266 1708 2970 8031 
July* 27,129 11,581,969 19.06 June 30 4,797 1,094 1,670 "821 8'382 
Aug. July 7 5,231 899 1,601 842 8.573 
ept. July 14 4,403 859 2,249 277 7,788 
Oct. July 21 4,879 384 1,648 820 7,281 
Nov. July 28 4,685 1,065 2,083 178 8,011 
Dec. Aug. 4 4,271 692 1,385 1,582 7.880 
g. 11 4,916 74 7 rh 
*Official estimates based on arrivals at New York and Boston. Aue. 18 e416 176 eth eae yan 
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The Rubber Age 
{ugust 25, 1928 


Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


At —ON HAND —, ——AFLOAT—, -— ON HAND 
AND AFLOAT 
End of 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 55,198 76,172 110,244 46,296 45,312 41,256 100,434 121,484 151,500 
Feb. 58,035 91,186 108,955 46,935 42,166 43,316 104,970 133,352 152,271 
March 61,822 85,740 114,061 43,567 49,600 39,324 105,389 135,340 153,885 
April 55,261 92,757 113.083 41,905 38,963 33,986 97,166 131,720 147,069 
May 64,360 94,563 105,356 40,803 44,181 34,374 104,663 138,744 139,730 
June 60,460 89,250 90,198 40,907 47,233 40,001 101,367 136,483 130,119 
July 64,900 98,469 83,242 38,062 40,587 42,304 102,962 139,056 125,546 
Aug. 60,870 96,148 37,360 40,937 98,230 187,085 
Sept. 62,078 97,829 42,464 37,966 105,542 185,793 
Oct. 64,089 97,452 52,9380 42,804 117,919 140,256 
Nov. 69,885 101,034 47,811 87,076 116,696 138,110 
Dec. 72,520 100,130 52,020 47,938 124,540 148,068 


(Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) 








Stock of Crude Rubber in London 


(No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 








At end of: 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 19,300 56,573 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 54,994 66,524 
Feb. 18,329 59,489 67,623 70,483 56,732 23,425 10,004 58,826 62,964 
Mar. 18,969 63,913 66,670 63,4388 55,647 18,104 13,127 63,055 58,272 
Apr. 20,072 68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,773 66,897 53,425 
May 20,921 70,403 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,384 67,169 
June 22,517 69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 5,818 23,984 638,902 
July 25,346 71,065 71,515 49,937 52,073 4,258 27,727 68,717 
Aug. 30,674 73,211 72,112 58,427 49,700 4,619 30,165 64,491 
Sept. 85,504 72,175 70,977 54,523 44,011 5,453 35,077 68,236 
Oct. 41,743 69,229 68,536 58,891 37,523 5,086 42,138 69,569 
Nov. 45,550 70,786 68,548 60,074 33,593 3,869 44,057 67,050 
Dec. 50,652 69,792 72,299 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,918 63,793 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1927 
September 65,162 66,148 66,664 67,253 
October 68,519 70,167 70,916 70,060 69,551 
November 69,660 69,501 69,850 67,318 — 
December 65,869 66,011 64,761 63,397 63,207 
1928 
January 64,360 65,524 65,450 66,285 — -- 
February 65,909 64,945 63,769 63,103 
March 61,978 61,920 61,033 59,644 58,197 
April 58,732 58,945 56,819 53,360 — - 
May 52,015 50,837 48,705 44,628 — -- 
June 43,716 42,683 41,185 40,083 38,611 
July 36,915 35,925 35,238 35,445 ann 
August 34,294 33,649 32,591 








Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 























End of 1926 1927 1928 End of 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 16,726 25,440 25,868 July 23,101 22,558 18,663 
Feb. 18,653 26,766 22,867 Aug. 23,362 25,764 
Mar. 18,389 27,844 20,538 Sept. 25,997 25,178 
Apr. 16,328 24,543 16,946 Oct. 26,614 25,790 
May 16,967 25,133 17,487 Nov. 25,486 28,369 
June 19,416 21,898 18,207 Dec. 26,443 25,798 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 
1922 16,297,735 0.0 1925 26,001,664 66.8 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1927 19,700,003 79.1 
1928 1928 
January 1,811,534 87.8 July 2,209,692 85.9 
February 1,806,437 86.5 August 
March 2,420,084 86.4 September 
April 2,316,324 88.4 October 
May 2,185,592 $4.0 November 
June 2,429,453 83.1 December 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
MONTHS 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
January 11,918,000 14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20,939,000 
February 9,626,000 13,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 21,136,000 
March 10,961,000 14,890,000 19,302,000 22,464,000 24,041,000 
April 14,583,000 19,013,000 20.848,000 23,371,000 25,712,000 
May 15,889,000 20,459,000 24.2138,000 26,579,000 27,355,000 
June 16,421,000 20,724,000 23,803,000 27,799,000 29,022,000 
July 18,610,000 22,879,000 24,752,000 29,784,000 
August 19,825,000 22,323,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 
September 16,871,000 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 
October 18,029,000 19,826,000 23,973,000 25,497,000 
November 16,607,000 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 
December 15,663.000 17,954,000 21,419,000 23,718,000 
TOTAL 223,865,000 262,165,000 297,928,000 


185,003,000 


| 


581 
° . — 
U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Production 40,932 45,259 51,633 60,845 61,237 64,439 
Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 
Inventory? 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 4,587 4,965 5,491 2,974 4,932 5,394 9,947 10,432 9,949 
Feb. 4,865 5,095 6,863 3,486 4,458 5,081 11,164 11,075 11,721 
Mar. 5,456 6,276 6,819 4,561 5,701 5,731 12,004 11,588 12,889 
Apr. 5,846 6,299 6,178 4,980 5,701 5,812 12,461 12,122 12.717 
May 5,023 6,151 6,759 65,211 5,657 6,457 12,848 12,462 18,02 
June 5,422 6,202 6,692 5,724 6,253 7,117 11,968 12,462 12,162 
July 4,950 5,087 6,837 5,973 10,592 11,326 
Aug. 5,872 5,752 6,744 6,393 9,732 10,721 
Sept. 5,706 4,822 6,040 5,717 9,818 9,722 
Oct. 5,108 4,77 4,544 4,799 9,917 9,665 
Nov. 4,824 4,502 8,783 4,306 10,297 10,136 
Dec. 4,683 4,497 4,718 4,165 10,456 10,264 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 
Shipments 49,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 
Inventory? 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 13,692 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 6,809 5,887 5,441 3,723 6,016 6,072 14,361 15,585 12,982 
Feb. 6,825 5,658 6,895 3,786 5,120 5,481 17,090 16,075 14,650 
Mar. 7,030 7,184 6,231 4,987 6,157 5,731 19,131 17,096 16,573 
r. 6,554 17,878 6,661 65,051 6,859 5,702 20,674 17,801 16,6388 
May 6,149 6,737 7,168 6,304 6,140 6,300 21,141 18,889 17,702 
June 6,171 6,306 6,953 6,898 6,832 7,136 20,243 17,858 17,159 
July 5,729 5,284 8,569 7,070 17,267 16,004 
Aug. 7,424 6,480 9,579 7,983 15,462 14,664 
Sept. 7,590 5,651 7,762 6,758 15,312 18,511 
Oct. 6,208 5,065 5,474 5,024 15,929 18,539 
Nov. 4,852 4,775 4,045 4,723 16,604 18,585 
Dec. 5,277 4,969 5,463 4,712 16,200 138,692 
() Rubber Association of America figures, raised to 100%. The Associa- 


tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
in this table. 

Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
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Automobile Production 
r— United States—, -—— Canada——T 








Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Total 
1921 4,595,804 1,452,902 142,402 66,246 61,098 5,148 1,661,550 
1922 ...2,547,208 2,302,923 244,285 102,053 94,904 17,149 2,649,261 
Se 4,020,255 8,681,728 $88,527 146,438 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
1924 ...--$,600,918 3,208,049 $897,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 38,736,164 
1925 ...4,265,704 $8,760,459 505,245 161,389 139,811 22,078 4,427,098 
1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,483 40,609 4,503,891 
1927 
Jan. 238,926 199,650 39,276 15,376 11,745 38,631 254,302 
Feb. 304,758 264,171 40,587 18,655 14,826 38,829 323,413 
March $94,430 $45,911 48,519 28,250 19,728 3,527 417,680 
April 404,743 $57,009 47,734 24,611 20,890 3,721 429,354 
May 404,099 $57,148 46,951 25,708 21,991 3,717 429,807 
eT causes 321,959 278,728 48,231 19,208 16,470 2,738 341,167 
July 268,474 286,866 381,608 10,987 8,719 2,268 279,461 
Aug. 308,807 274,378 34,429 12,526 10,139 2,387 $21,833 
Sept 266,420 226,440 38,980 11,262 8,681 2,581 271,682 
Oct. 219,712 183,041 36,671 7,791 6,236 1,555 227,508 
Nov 134,381 109,742 24,6389 6,617 5,173 1,444 140,998 
Dec 133,178 105,784 27,394 3,435 2,277 1,158 136,613 
TOTAL $3,393,887 2,988,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 32,556 3,578,818 
1928 

Jan. 225,039 199,032 26,007 8,463 6,705 1,758 282,502 
Feb. 323,368 290,830 32,358 12,504 10,315 2,189 335,872 
March 412,825 371,408 41,417 9,724 7,478 2,246 422,549 
April 409,948 364,877 45,071 24,240 20,546 3,694 434,188 
May 425.990 375.798 50.192 33.942 29.764 4.178 459,932 
June 396,967 356,439 40,528 28,399 25,341 3,058 425,366 
July 390,445 237,933 52,512 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 




































































































August 25, 1928 
, . , >. > o , . 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
BRITISH MALAYA'—— DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma wak‘* Borneo’ Siam* Madura E.Coast D.E.L China*® Valley Other* Total" 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 67,822 6,067 16,765 7,356 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 161,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1926 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 517,528 
1926 391,328 161,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 $71,822 182,845 188,477 55,366 11,821 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1926: 
Apr. 23,727 10,566 13,162 3,766 590 679 374 293 4,226 4,598 6,285 410 2,318 1,529 38,230 
May $1,231 10,604 20,627 3,944 691 927 410 279 4,440 5,358 8,787 602 1,353 1,464 48,782 
June 30,624 11,764 18,860 4,208 452 779 612 275 4,444 6,125 10,614 649 1,213 1,279 49,310 
July 28,824 15,280 13,544 4,422 938 911 498 439 4,618 5,612 13,112 1,521 1,565 1,148 48,328 
Aug $4,625 13,695 21,080 5,666 621 890 476 316 4,132 5,699 10,390 378 1,888 1,097 52,488 
Sept 36,9138 18,972 21,941 6,015 651 888 689 457 4.065 6,568 11,391 681 2,156 822 56,324 
Oct 39,367 15,208 24,164 5,672 634 805 473 385 4,058 6,998 11,491 661 1,904 1,023 58,268 
Nov $4,302 12,201 22,101 4,228 1,110 685 647 285 3,988 5,816 9,422 718 1,911 1,259 52,070 
Dec $6,811 14,716 22,095 6,498 1,176 895 617 338 5,054 7,117 12,786 790 3,821 714 61,901 
1927: 
Jan 34,946 14,995 19,951 6,697 921 959 685 804 4,187 6,706 10,690 941 3,482 981 56,404 
Feb 27,528 11,697 15,831 3,671 1,469 552 445 360 4,078 6,526 10,535 675 2,104 1,098 47,244 
Mar 41,346 17,464 23,882 7,142 1,124 997 639 432 5,657 7,004 12,9056 7133 8,178 1,791 65,484 
Apr 29,041 13,069 15,972 8,349 728, 984 452 526 4,666 6,531 10,197 557 2,451 1,520 46,928 
May 31,393 15,491 15,902 8,124 760 786 415 348 5,430 5,529 13,410 586 2,460 1,207 49,957 
June 82,607 14,706 17,901 3,348 856 1,100 639 409 4,818 5,518 9,109 772 889 1,731 46,990 
July 23,947 12,697 11,250 4,018 827 859 544 333 4,771 6,142 11,566 519 1,757 1,113 43,699 
Aug 30,371 17,105 13,266 5,357 688 1,133 623 546 4,355 6,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,703 
Sept 29,835 12,095 17,740 4,911 479 645 566 498 3,635 5,957 9,853 497 2,072 1,213 48,066 
Oct 29,846 15,801 14,045 5,245 802 721 591 542 3,810 7,755 13,633 775 2,752 939 51,620 
Nov 28,277 19,860 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 591 600 4,127 6,587 14,395 683 2,369 1,627 46,378 
Dec 32,185 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,395 946 592 664 5,763 7,878 13,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 55,101 
1928 
Jar l 16,618 ] 13 4,352 1,605 842 500* 525 4,851 7,988 11,360 720 2,273 1,025 47,154 
Fet 28 ; 2,91 l )2 4,353 1,081 667 500° 536 4,052 6,757 8,635 723 1,612 1,276 46,094* 
Mar 27,813 508 17,305 3,460 775 645 500° 269 3,999 5,826 9,690 613 2,750 1,211 47,043* 
Apr 10,029 9,33 694 3,460 789 630 500* 258 3,993 5,040 5,538 518 1,014 1,323 33,757 
May 2¢ ; 0 6,053 3,125 654 842 500* 241 4,943 ,355 10,382 619 2,062 1,200* 45,976* 
June 412 963 g2¢ 500* 151 5,419 863 13,623 902 1,399 1,200* 41,133* 
J 2 4,798 905 500° 366 744 1,264 
) Mayalan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported remilling ; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of 3% 
ibber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, and 84 tons in 1927. (°) Calculated from official 
a basis of 3% ds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
1924. 3.618 in 1 ‘ 126, and 2,439 in 1927. (*) Ceylon Chamber of United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure 
Commerce statistic until rubber exported as latex is not included includes guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British 
such shipments were equivaie to 18 tons in 1928, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons Malaya, “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the 
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Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Carada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States* Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (ac) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abedf) (g) (abed) Total 
286,977 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 342,378 
248,762 56,844 18,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
179,678 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,7138 3,906 165 1,614 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,662 
296,267 11,724 24,352 27,646 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,498 2,648 172 ~8,807 1,778 589 567 395,885 
300,872 12,700 27,392 18,619 13,277 16,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
317,747 ~11,660 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 -807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
$81,815 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,767 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 516,498 
395,667 84,865 34,240 22,776 20,229 18,126 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,648 
33,416 8,275 4,121 1,781 1,615 1,868 865 402 505 71 93 335 180 193 53,670 
28,705 6,773 2,519 1,848 1,239 1,010 705 200 468 186 241 225 60 192 44,371 
23,795 5,894 2,196 1,655 1,188 1,466 1,070 9838 636 269 215 303 123 1038 39,895 
34,266 6,768 2,352 2,202 1,552 1,447 800 182 702 295 480 292 121 115 51,524 
26,081 7,327 2,457 2,110 1,888 1,284 796 655 1,275 3038 594 336 90 151 45,347 
86,675 8,843 1,774 2,029 1,355 1,922 819 472 1,241 283 429 317 91 138 55,888 
28,110 8,082 3.376 2,423 1,865 2,396 645 585 1,004 801 2 360 100 121 49,370 
87,6738 9,247 2,719 3,007 1,548 3,380 832 568 916 194 -18 358 90 181 60,695 
$5,850 4.749 2,890 2,562 1,847 856 439 725 777 248 156 443 151 306 51,999 
41,815 10,192 8,284 2,481 1,936 1,227 672 803 929 296 192 316 139 100 64,382 
25,886 7,692 3,263 8,108 2,620 1,902 601 907 460 502 152 336 146 210 47,780 
$2,752 9,049 2,050 8,475 8,760 1,578 R52 784 780 454 R6 885 187 127 56,269 
44,627 7,875 2,310 2.398 1,509 2,181 781 1,972 762 448 58 230 177 218 65,541 
33,736 2,896 2,006 8,880 2,519 1,084 918 887 694 626 -57 835 155 223 49,402 
$1,270 2,282 2,387 8,632 2,086 798 942 1,506 557 583 -17 243 164 183 46,616 
$5,719 1,116 2,384 2,899 2,104 1,505 1,007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
$1,001 3,463 2,795 3,119 2,013 1,970 1,274 886 650 604 -~63 $12 188 123 47,785 
29.801 7.200 1,956 2,891 1,850 2,025 684 518 772 552 —33 451 155 272 49,694 
27.671 5.888 8.478 4,202 1,790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 158 363 49,538 
86,1238 1,687 3.661 4,209 1,916 1,575 1,167 1,812 836 749 298 474 246 $17 54,570 
28,082 309 4,696 3.108 2.302 2,710 1,462 1,453 1,242 784 -202 514 268 300 47,028 
898.4838 60.249 34.271 38.892 26.405 20.521 11.381 12.018 9.490 6.492 636 4.224 2.055 2.672 627.78$ 
$7,120 1 921 1.764 2.485 2,290 1.261 760 995 802 589 52 261 335 376 = 1,111 
80.926 3.143 2.526 2.984 2.553 1,258 427 159 616 599 98 807 296 297 46,199 
36,970 8,179 1,902 3,521 2.989 1 707 763 1,468 918 816 95 351 497 398 55.574 
$5,686 2.220 2 204 2.719 1,988 2 353 1.115 926 832 575 280 339 304 159 47,150 
28.659 5.323 3,210 2.944 2.180 2,306 1,095 744 655 746 209 485 213 
25,143 3.031 2.968 2,632 710 348 743 133 








a—Including gutta percha. 


ducted in monthly statistics 


e—German, United Kingdom 


and 


United States exports to 
Including Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland g—United Kingdom 





Russi 


b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- 
d—lIneluding some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 


a. f— 


and French exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. 


percha and to reduce to basis of net weight. 


guayule are not included in this compilation; such 


4.305 tons in 1926 and to 5,019 tons in 1927. 


h—French im- 
ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 


*United States imports of 


imports 


amounted to 
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Acme Oil Corporation, Inc. 

Adamson Machine Co. 

Akron Equipment Co. 

Akron Rubber Mold and Machine Co. 
Aluminum Flake Co. 

American Cyanamid Co. 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 
Appleton Rubber Co. 

Ault & Wiborg Co. 5 


MMERCE YEARBOOK. 1928. Published by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Washington, D. C 

This official survey of United States commerce and industry is 
sued in two volumes, the first of which is now ready for distribution. 
\ll essential data on the economic progress of the country during the 
ast year is presented in this volume. It includes a resume of general 
usiness conditions with a survey of important developments in con- 
production, employment, domestic distribution and 
Special sections deal with production, prices, market 


w 
~1 
~ 


AeAMMAAIISH 


Wannacqnuneaw 


Banner Machine Co. 
Barrett Co., The 

Binney & Smith Co. 
Bishop Engineering Corp. 


ection with 


577 

576 

reign trade. Back Cover, 576 
578 

577 




















mnditions and foreign trade in specific industries, including the manu- Bridgwater Machine Co. 558, 57 
facture of rubber products. Studies of fuel and power, transporta- einela — 
banking and other fields are also presented. The second + ee le 543, 3977 
lume of the Yearbook, dealing with foreign countries, will be Carter Bell Manufacturing Co., The 571, 576 
ready for issue about September 1. Classified Advertising ove 
. Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 578 
Colledge, E. W., Inc. 576 
nTy-I ito Year Boor 1928 Published by the Rubber Association of Continental Rubber Co. 578 
America. Tex 64 pp. ; Cooper, Wm., & Nephews 560, 575 
his nn ] i on “Onte Ss » *“om ‘Te » » i is 
[his annual publication contain the complete _me mbership hi t in Mattie Saliee, Bee 5 5977 
f the Rubber Association of America, the names of all officers, lists Dovan Chemical Corp. 558, 575 
. . ° ° > y yy. . - eae 
f committees and divisions, and a reprint of the charter, constitution 44 Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 539, 575 
ind by-laws of the organization. It also includes the names of all purccson Apparates Co. 577 
ficers and directors since the beginning of the Association in 1900 
- a Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 577 
aR B rH MERI Society ror TestTinG Matt Ls. 1928. 325 | Fisk Rubber Co. 978 
; = AM - a : - aww rapedles PP. Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 571, 577 
This 1928 annual comprises a list of standards and tentative 
undards formulated by this society. Also included are the charter General Tire & Rubber Co. 573, 578 
d by-laws of the organization, a complete membership list, a. ag “6 _— 373 
rsonne]l standing committees, and lists showing the geographical Gross, A., & Co. 576 
stributi members. The volume will be ready for distribution 
Se Aiea aa es Hall Co., The C. P. 583, 576 
about sept mber 20. Huber, J. M., Inc. 535, 375 
—— —— : _ a International Pulp Co. 571, 573 
.. a India Machine & Rubber Mold Co. 577 
United States Imports of 
- Kuhlke Machine Co. 573, 577 
Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 
4 rs ; Lowe Co., The Clyde E. 577 
(All quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha a ie * oon 
on " 4 as “a. i 
: - Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons _ Dollars Montgomery, W. L.. & Ce. 560, 576 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 987,088 8,382 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 ae & Munger _.. 575 
1920 758 $45,985 1,064 1,260,048 5,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 Muehlistein & Co., Inc., H. S78 
1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,859 1,745 351,898 985 333,564 Pn 24 
1922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,385 403,812 818 281,012 National Aniline & Chemical Co. 560, 575 
1923 1,155 542,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 912 375,167 National Standard Co. 571, 577 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 1,408 463,610 Naugatuck Chemical Co. 544, 575 
1925 8,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 1,603 629,284 New Jersey Zine Co. 576 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 827,218 7,268 3,127,757 1,445 661,156 Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 576 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928: Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 570, 578 
Jar 432 242,339 27 24,218 588 183,705 150 86,702 
Feb 489 281,295 33 32,165 408 142,621 312 215,085 pequanoc Rubber Co ave 
Mar. 575 365,927 32 26,460 829 388,616 115 57,883  Philadelphi bher Work one’ te 
Apr. 512 © 312,181 47 32,924 592 174,970 68 27,627 a ae were OD ove, WS 
May 452 283,414 679 226,064 100 42,762 . eh 
June 424 220.081 9 6,799 298 91.152 28 12,874 Rand Rubber Co. 571, 578 
July 191 100.342 128 46,747 878 113,295 81 27.344 Rare Metal Products Co. 575 
cs i a be eles ; - Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 532, 575 
a piineeias oes Royle & Sons, John 540, 577 
° . . Rubber Regenerating Co. 578 
Reclaimed Rubber In the United States Rubber Service Laboratories Co., The 576 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) — — ons s7e, 577 
. ; . Smith and Smith 560, 578 
Consumption Consumption x > aa 
Produc- % to Produc- % to pe ent Res _ 576 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* St entered: Rubber Suncly C ave 
1919 81,366 73,535 36.3 1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 a a 538. 577 
1920 86,395 75,297 38.4 1925 182,980 187,105 35.6 18,208 + bouis Sulphur and Chemical C oo co 
1921 36,725 41,351 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 28,218 Surplus Trading Co. a oe — 
1922 57.8384 64,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 Z ad . = 
D 74.7 3 297 
a _— Tasco Asphalt Co. 540, 576 
Jan. 16,526 12,874 39.8 25,908 July 15,488 18,842 47.4 26,599 Textile Finishing Machine Co., The ag 
Feb. 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,291 Aug. 15,109 15,886 47.3 25,157 ae hs Se eS oe ors, Oe 
Mar. 16,788 13,528 87.4 27,124 Sept. 14,392 14,790 54.8 238,429 — . _ 
Apr. 14,488 16,677 46.5 25,712 Oct. 16,127 17,292 64.5 22,176 {nited Rn Magy Corp. — = 
May 16,159 15,754 46.1 26,419 Nov. 15,477 14,876 55.5 21,728 1," o* pope’ poclsiming © vv Bee? eae 
June 16,652 15,547 46.0 25,811 Dec. 16,088 18,481 52.7 24,980 — : oe 
1928: , . < . « 
Jan. 14,862 18,134 52.7 21,941 July 17,278 17,178 45.9 17,805 Vanderbilt, R. T., & Co. Front Cover, 575 
Feb. 15,291 16,808 49.9 20,848 Aug. 
Mar. 17,069 18,619 52.2 19,558 Sept. Weber, Herman ‘ 578 
Apr 15.398 17.355 52.9 19.2838 Oct. Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 571, 575 
May 18,945 18,201 48.8 18,137 Nov. Williams Foundry & Machine Co., The 573, 577 
"oe " g 3. 8.709 Dec. Wilson Co., C. T. 558, 578 
June 18,781 16,828 43.4 18,7 Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 536, 575 


*Stocks on hand at the end of month or vear. Exnorts of reclaimed rubber, 


not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927. Xylos Rubber Co. 578 



















The various papers dealing with the scien- 
tific and technical aspect of rubber manu- 
facture, together with the discussions 
thereon, read before the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London, England, ap- 
pear exclusively in the Institution’s official 
journal—the 


“I. R. I. TRANSACTIONS” 


The Journal is published six times a year, 
each issue containing approximately 100 
pages of papers of vital interest to all in- 
terested in the manufacture and cultiva- 
tion of Rubber, Gutta Percha and Balata. 











Price 4s. 6d. per copy, post free. 
| £1.7.0. for 6 copies, post free. 
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/ Institution of the Rubber Industry 
Faraday House, 10, Charing Cross Road 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
EEE 
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| Apply for Specimen Copy te W. F. V. Cox NN 
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In the lead for more than 40 Years 


GUMMIZEITUNG 


Trade Journal for the 
RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA, ASBESTOS, 
CELLULOID and Allied Industries 


Central Organ for the 
Whole German Rubber Goods Industry 


Published Every Friday 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


In United States RM 32 
Domestic RM 24 


= Sample copy free 


WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION 




















Main Office of GUMMI-ZEITUNG 
Berlin SW 19, Krausenstrasse 35/36 


Best Advertising Results for all those desiring to 
make trade connections in Germany in this feld. 


























Published on 


Ist of each month 


‘RUBBER AGE 


(of London) 





THE MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Circulates Among Raw Rubber Producers, 
Importers, Manufacturers 


OFFICES:—43 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 








for 


and Dealers 





Subscription 10/- per annum 
Single copies 1/3d post free 
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“When Mr. Accustomed-to- 
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the-best walks in, the Fisk 


loon Cord—the highest 
quality, most widely used Fisk—built for 
motorists who recognize and buy quality 
tires...When a man calls who demands 
excess mileage from his tires the Fisk 
Dealer offers him the Fisk Heavy Duty 
Rugged Tread Balloon—the full over- 
size tire of extra plies, with the thicker 
Rugged Tread.” 

“When the motorist who wants to get a 
good tire for a little less money calls, the 
Fisk Dealer sells him the Fisk Premier — 


Says the Fisk 
Time to Re-Tire” 


Dealer sells him a Fisk Bal- Boy 


601 


a tire of reliable quality, at 
right prices. 

“When a man wants a 
low-priced tire the Fisk 
Dealer sells him a Fisk Windsor—a guar- 
anteed tire that meets price competition 
and delivers better than average value. 

“When Mr. Small-Car-Owner comes 
in looking for a real ‘cheap’ tire the Fisk 
Dealer sells him a Fisk Rugby. 

“With the line you are now handling, 
how do your chances figure? Have you, 
like the Fisk Dealer, a tire for every 
buyer? Like to have a representative call 


to talk it over with you?” 
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THE FISK TIRE CO., INC. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





